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WILIA rar ün, b. 


"OP E v BURY, 


Dran $12, 


Shall think myſelf highly. hodwred, 

if, in dedicating this work to you, 1 
can perpetuate the memory of our friend- 
ſhip, and at the ſame time procure. for 
revealed religion the advantage that it may | 
derive from the knowledge of your zeal- 
ous attachment to it. 


. as | if, | 
"We Kew i in an age i in which many per- 
ſons of a philoſophical turn of mind are 
diſpoſed to reject revelation. _ This yo 
and 1 equally lament. But we conſider 5 
it as a temporary circumſtance, fine the 


A's 7 (T 0! prin- 


- bo DEDICATION. 
principles of true philoſophy lead to the 
moſt ſatis factory concluſion in favour of 
it; and therefore we doubt not but. that, 
in due time, the juſtneſs of the concluſion 
will be apparent to all who give ſufficient 
attention to the ſubject. | 

It i is, we are ſenſible, 5 OE 2 miſunder- 
ſtanding of the nature and object of ro- 
vealed reli gion (arifing from the manifold 
corruptions and abuſes of it) or an inat- 
tention to the nature of its evidence, that 
is the cauſe of the preſent unbelief. But 
When theſe corruptions and abuſes ſhall be 
: clearly traced to their ſource, and this 
ſource ſhall appear to be ſomething quite 
foreign to the genuine principles of this 
religion; and when thg evidence of the 
facts, on which the truth of it depends, 
ſhall appear to reſt on the very ſame found- 


ation | 


DEDICATION. y 
bo ation with all our faith in biftory, nothipg 
will be wanting to the complete ſatisfac- 
tion of the 8 e and the 5 
candid. . | 
wil 

In the mean time, it is, no doubt, to be 
lamented, that ſo many of thoſe perſons 
who are joined with us in the inveſtigation 
of natural © "phenomena, who, together with 
ourſelves, receive ſo much pleaſure from 
the diſcovery of the laws to which they 
are ſubject, ſhould be fo far disjoined from 
us, when we begin to look à little farther 
into the ſame glorious ſyſtem; that they 
ſhould” attend with rapture fo the voice of 
nature, and not raiſe their thoughts beyond 
this, to the author of nature. It gives us 
equal concern, that others ſhould acknow- 
ledge the voice of God in his works, and 
yet turn à deaf ear when the ſame great N 
TO rondeſcends to diſplay his power, 
A 3 and 


and to aur his will, in a Rill more . 
rect and emphatical manner, and reſpect- 
ing things of infinitely more moment to 
us than any thing that can N our 
attention here. 
We ark W to perceive that every 
thing that is the object of our ſenſes,” and 
that relates to this life, ſhould be fo highly 
prized by them; and yet that they ſhould 

ſhew a perfect indifference with reſpect 

to the continuance of life, in a future and 
better ſtate, in which we ſhall have an in- 

| finitely wider field of enquiry, and which 
we ſhall enter upon with the advantage of 
al the experience that we have acquired 
in the methods of S ** 


Bur this circumſtance has: ua from 

0 infloences which we truft are daily dimi- 
__ True philoſophy becellarily: ins 
* 
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1 the greateſt veneration for the con- 
ſtitution and laws of nature. It therefore 


leads to devotion, and conſequently to the 
practice of all virtue. And when the 
pious philoſopher ſhall be convinced that 
there is nothing irrational i in that religion 
which alone teaches the great doctrine of 
a future life, he will, at leaſt with that - 
candour, and that cool and diſpaſſionate ; 
temper, which accompanies him in all his 
other enquiries, attend to the evidences of 
it... And when he ſhall find that he is ſo 
far from being required, on his approach 
ing the province of revelation, to depart 
from thoſe rules of philoſophizing which 
have the ſanction of all our experience, 
that the purſuit of them neceſſarily carries 
him into it (fo that he muſt even ceaſe 
to be a philoſopher, if he refuſe to be a 
8 he will rejoice in the union of 

r two 


vii "DEDICATION, 
two ſuch characters, and will continue 
his reſearches with double ſatisfaction; 
confident that whatever may be begun and 
left imperfect here, will be reſumed and 
completed hereafter; that nature, and the 
author of nature, will be for ever the de- 
lightful objects of his veneration, and fur- 
niſh an. inexhauſtible ſource of employ- 
ment, and of happineſs. 
We are ignorant, indeed, of the parti- 
culars of our condition in a future ſtate 
(and the wiſdom of divine providence is 
conſpicuous in this our ignorance) but we 
may aſſore ourſelves that, continuing to be 
| a part of the ſame great ſyſtem, of which 
the preſent ſtate is only. the commence- 
ment, and under the government of the 
ſame great and good Being, we ſhall be 
N of whatever ſhall be Ns for 
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our own | happineſs, ad of the wü of 
Wannen the n e me wed” 

You, Sir. have always been u in 
your attachment to mathematical and phi- 
loſophical ſtudies, but more ſo in your juſt 
preference of theological ones. 'Theſe em- £ 
ploy, and brighten, the evening of your. 
life, as they. did that of the great Newton, 
whoſe example, if it were neceſſary, would 
alone be a ſufficient juſtification of us, in 
uniting two purſuits which are too often 
conſidered as the reverſe of. each other. 

| You, therefore, naturally join with me in 
withing to recommend to others thoſe ſtu- 
dies which give fo much fatisfaRtion - o 

ourſelves. oe 0 


3 attachment to he cauſe of genuine 
chriſtianity was conſpicuous 1 in your relin= - 


quiſhing 


* 
ry wp 
3 7 N * | . 


PE 5 E DIOGATI Ox. 
5 quiſhiog.a trinitarian form of worſhip, and 
adopting . an. unitariaf one, in, your own 
family, till you had procured it a more 
| public and permanent eſtabliſhment. .. For- 
titude in ſuch a cauſe as this, while the 
world in general is too ready to acquieſce 
in every thing that has the countenance of 
Faſhion. and of power, is truly worthy of a 
chriſtian philoſopher ; and ſuch an ex- 
_ . ample as you have ſet cannot be too gene- 
rally known, being ſo rare, and therefore 
ſo much wanted. The great Newton, 
though an unitarian, had not the courage 


to declare himſelf, and act as one. 
Notwithſtanding the preſent general aver - 
ſion to theological enquiries, among per- 


ſons engaged in philoſophical purſuits, we 
are by no means ſingular in our reſpect for 
them; and ſuch examples as yours, when 
= J 


ſufficiently known; muſt contribute to make 
us ſtill leſs fo. With the view of acce- 


lerating ſo deſirable an event was this work 


compoſed; and ſhould it, in the- ſmalleſt 
degree, be the means of accompliſhing ſo 
great an end, it will give me more fatiſ- 


faction than any other of my publications. 


BF, With the greateſt reſpect, I am, + 
Dear Sir, 


„ee moſt obliged humble ſervant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
FEB. I, 1787. 
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Tr will, 1 ink, be ce by, at . 
perſons who are capable of reflection, and 1 5 
who ga reflect, that, 1 in the whole compaſs of 
ſpeculation, there are no queſtions f more ny. 
| ſubject of theſe Letters, viz. Whether tþ 
world we inhabit, and ourſelves who ber he is 5 
9 had an intelligent and benevolent author, | 
or no proper authot at all? Whether, out con- 
| duct be inſpected, and we are under a righ= 
teous government, or under no goyernment 13 2 
at all? And, laſtly, whether we have ſomes 2 
thing to hope and fear beyond the grave, or . | 
are at libesty to adopt the Epicurean maxim, 
Let ws vet and drink, for for fo-merrqw we. die? 
TM I Satt us * forceably if 1 


75 attend 
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attend a little to che Pin of human 
nature, 


” WM 
% 


The great ſuperiority of man over r brutes 
| conſiſts in the greater comprehenſiveneſs of bis 
mind, by means of which he is, as it is com- 
- monly expreſſed, capable of refle#ion, but, 
more accurately ſpeaking, capable of contem- 
plating, and, therefore, of enjoying, the poſt 
and the future, as well as the preſent. And, 
what is moſt extraordinary and intereſtin 8 to 
us, this power, as WF: u appears, has no 
limits. | x 
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"Io infancy 1 we feel nothing but what nh 
us for the moment; but preſent feelings 
bear à leſs and leſs ptoportion to the ge- 
neral maſs of ſenſation, as ĩt may be called, 
conſiſting of various elements, the gtcateſt 
part of which are borrowed from the faſt and 
the future; ſo that, in our natural progreſs 
in intellectual improvement, all temporary 
affections, Whether of a pleaſurable or of 4 
painful nature, will come at length to be 
babe inconſiderable; and we ſhall have, in 

a greater 


en il 
NL greater degree than we can at pteſent con; 


— 


| ceive, an equable enjoyment of the whole of 7 


what we have been, and have felt, and alfo of 


what we have a confident expettation of being. 


and of e in future. 


12 


Out pe deb however, i in this intelleQual | 
improvement is capable of being accelerated, 4 
or retarded, according as we accuſtom our- 


ſelves to reflection, or live without it. Fot 
certainly, thou gh, While we retain the facul- 
tics of memoty and reaſoning, we cannot, 
whether we chuſe it or not, wholly exclude 


reflection on the paſt, or anticipation of the 


future (and, therefore, ſome kind of advance 
in intellectual improvement, is unavoidable 


to all beings poſſeſſed of intellect) yet it is 
in our power to exclude what is of great 


moment, viz. all that is voluntary i in the bu- 


fineſs; ſo that being. in a great meaſure, 


deaf to what is behind, and blind to what 


is before, we may give ourſelves up to 775 


ſenſual pratifications, and, conſequently, no 
queſtion concerning what is paft, or future, 


_—_ intereſt us. In this ſtate 'of mind a 
„WW - 
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+ man may think it abſurd to trouble himſelf 
either about how he came into the world, 


or how he | is to. go out of! it. 


It „eld b. be too haſty, however, to aſſert, 
that it can only be in this very loweſt ſtate 
of intellect, a life of mere ſenſation, or very 
imperfect reflection, that any perſon can be 
unconcerned about the belief of a God, and 
the doctrines of natural religion. For a 
man may get above mere ſenſual indulgence, 
and give great ſeope to his intellectual fa- 
culties with reſpect to ſome objects, and be 
wholly i inattentive to others. And it is in 
the power of little things, by wholly occu- 
pying the mind, not only to exclude the 
conſideration of greater things, but e even the 
idea of mage un . | 


412 
- 


an 


This, indeed, comes within the deforipe 
non of a kind of proper igſaniiy; but then 
it may be juſtly aſſerted, that, in a greater 
or leſs degree, all perſons who do not prize 

every thing according to its real value, and 
en their e accordingly, are in- 

7 ſane 3 
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ſane; though, when the degres i is ſmal}, it 
paſſes unnoticed, and when the conſequences 
are inconſiderable, it is far from being offen- 
ſive. Nay, in ſome caſes, the world derives 
great and manifeſt advantage from a partial 
diſorder, as it may be called, of this kind. 
For great excellence in particular arts and 
ſciences is perhaps ſeldom attained without 
it. Indeed, it cannot be expected, that a 
man ſhould greatly excel in ſome things 
without neglecting, and, copſequently, 0 un- 
e others. . 


We are ſhocked at a man's s inſanity only | 
when it makes him inattentive to things that 
immediately concern him, as to the neceffary 
means of his ſubſiſtence or fupport, ſo that 
he muſt periſh without the care of others. 
But when the intereſt, though real, is remote, 

a man's inattention to it paſſes unnoticed. 
By this means it is that, without being ſur- 
priſed, or ſhocked, we every day ſeg. thou- 
ſands, who profeſs to believe in a future 5 
world, live and die without making any 


W 
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providon for it; though their conduct is 
much more inexcuſable than that of the 
"atheiſt, who, not believing in futurity, 
a only what i is . | 


But though the conduct of the atheif be 
conſiſtent with itſelf, it muſt give concern 
to thoſe who are not atheiſts, and who have 
a juſt ſenſe of the importance of the belief 
of a God, of a providence, and of a future 
ſtate, to the preſent dignity, and the future 
happineſs of men. 


An atheiſt wy be temperate, good-na- 
_ - tured, honeſt, and, in the common, and leſs 
extended ſenſe of the word, a virtuous man; 
becauſe, if he be a man of good underſtand- 
ing, of naturally moderate paſſions, and have 
been properly educated, the influences to 
which he will have been expoſed may be 
| ſufficient to form thoſe valuable and amiable 
| habits, and to fix him in them, But, not- 
withſtanding this, an atheiſt hag neither 
the mative, nor the means, of being what 

| be 
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he might have been, if he het wks dere an 
atheiſt, $i 7 V 


15 wee atheiſt cannot have that ſenſe of per- 
ſonal dignity and importance that a theiſt has. 
For he who believes that he was introduced 
into life without any deſign, and is ſoon to 
be for ever excluded from life, cannot ſup- 
poſe that he has any very important part to 


act in life; and, therefore, he can have no 


motive to give much attention to his con- 
duct in it. The paſt and the future being 
of leſs conſequence to him, he will naturally 
endeavour to think about them as little as 
poſſible, and make the moſt of what is be- 
fore him. But the neceſſary. conſequence 
of this is the deba/ement of bis nature, or a 
foregoing of the advantages that he might 
| have derived from that power of compre- 
henſion, which will have full ſcope in the 
theiſt; the man who conſiders himſelf as a 
link in an immenſely conneQed chain of 
being, as acting a part in a drama, which 
commenced from eternity, and extends to 
e eternity; 


vi 1 2 1 4 0 K. 


eternity; who conſiders that every gratifi. 5 
cation, and every action, contributes to form 
a character, the importance of which to him 

18, literally ſpeaking, infinite; who eonſiders 
uimſelf as ſtanding in the neareſt and moſt 
deſirable relation to a being of infinite power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs ; a being who gives 
unremitted attention to him, who plans fot 
him, and conducts him through this life, 
who does not loſe fight of him even in the 
grave, and who will, in due time, raiſe him 
to a life, which, with reſpe& both to gratifi- 
cations and purſuits, will be of unſpeakably 
more value to bim peat op Naas PI 


ue are boundleſs, fl 


A man who really believes Re en wei 
gives that attention to it which its great im- 
portance to him manifeſtly requires, muſt be 
another kind of being chan an atheiſt, and cer- 
tainly a being of unſpeakably greater dignity 
and value. His feelings nn 
not BR * gremly en 
This 


| R K F A C k. is 
This, h6wever, from the nature of the 
thitg, maſt depend upon the a/tenton' that a 
theiſt gives to his principles, and to the ſitua- 
tion in which he believes himſelf to be 
pladed: And, therefore, it is very poſſible 
that a merely nominal believer in a God may 
be a practical atbeiſt, and worſe than a mere 
ſpeculative one, living as wit bout God in the 
world, intirely thoughtleſs of his being, 
perfections, and proyidence. But ſtill, no- 
thing but refefon is wanting to reclaic ſuch 
a perſon, and recover him to à proper dig- 
nity of ſentiment, and propriety of conduct; 
whereas an atheiſt thus ſunk has not the 
fame power of recovery. He wants both 
the diſpoſition and the neceſſary means. His 
mind is deftitute of the n * future 
wen. Mm „eee 


11, ee to the obſervation of Hard | 
Bacon, it be knowledge that conftitutes porwer s | 
if it be our knowledge of the external world 
that gives us fuch extenſive power bver ir, 
and adds to our happineſs in it, knowledge 
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ſo matetially reſpecting out ſelyes, our general 
ſituation, and conduct, muſt have great power 
make us, and give us ſentiments and prin- 
 ciples greatly ſuperior, to any that we could 
otherwiſe be poſſeſſed of, and add to our 
e as much as it does to our ih. 


wy 


1, as 405 Liane ee in his Eſſay. on 
the Natural Hiſtory of Religion, p. 1144 the 
good, the great, the ſublime, and the raviſb- 
*« ing, be found evidently in the genuine 

e principles of theiſm,” I need not ſay that 
there muſt be ſomething n:ean, abjef?, and de- 
. . bafing, in the principles of atheiſm. , If, as 
he alſo ſays, p. 116, a people intirely, ovoid 

of religion are ſure to be but © a few degrees 
s removed from brutes,” they muſt be this, 
or ſomething worſe than this, who, having 
deen acquainted with the prineiples of reli- 
gion, have diſcarded them. The conſiſtency 
of theſe ſentiments with thoſe advanced in 
bother parts of Mr. Hume's Xngþs I, is 

not my buſineſs to look 10, o en ebe f. 
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-F ſhall think myſelf happy 16 in theſe 


Letters, I have advanced any thing that may 


tend either to leſſen the number of ſpecu- 
lative atheiſts, or, which is no leſs wanting, 


ä convert nominal believers into practical ones. 


It is not, in general, reaſon and argument, 
but the pleaſures and buſtle of the world that 
prevent both; and proper moderation in our 


deſires and purſuits, accompanied with ſeri- 


ous reflection, would be of the greateſt uſe in 
both caſes, I wiſh to give occaſion, and 
to furniſh the means, for this cool _ 


tion of ver. 


It is the 100 eager purſuit of pleaſure, 
wealth, ambition, and I may add of the arts, 


and even of ſcience (theological ſcience itſelf 
not wholly excepted) that is our ſnare. All 
theſe may equally occupy the mind, to the ex- 


eluſion of the greater views that open to us as 
men, and ſubjects of moral government; who 
are but in the infancy of an endleſs, and, 


therefore, an infinitely important exiſtence. 
All theſe purſuits are equally capable of con- 


fining 
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| before us, and of hiding from our view 


or abſence of thought, / inattentive to the 
moſt obvious connexions and conſequences 


boot of -revelation, But it is the former 
only that I have a view to in the preſent 


cal and thinking perſons in the preſent age, 


BPR up 


there being, as I have reaſon to think, many 


fining our attention to What is adele 


whatever in the paſt, or the future, moſt 
_— concerns us to en . 


The. great book f nature is HENS open 
before us, and our eyes are always open upon 
it; but e paſs our time in a kind of reverze, 


of things. The ſame is the caſe with the 


e 
| My dchign, bee is to proceed to con- 
ſider the ſpeculative difficulties which attend 
the doQrines of revelation, with philoſophi- 


if the reception of this part ſhall give me 
ſufficient encouragement to proceed farther, 
But if I ſacceed-in this firſt part, I ſhall con- 
ſider my great object as nearly attained ; 


more 


, 
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more-atheiſts at preſent, than mere unbe- 
lievers in revelation, eſpecially out of Eng- 


land; and., for my part, I cannot help con- 
ſidering the difficulties that attend the proof 


of the Jewiſh and chriſtian revelations, as 


e ee eee 


7 
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Ne * 


e 8 Ih fall i; 2 the 


converſion of a ſpeculative atheiſt to ſerious 
deiſin (an event which has never yet come to 


my knowledge) 1 ſhall have little doubt of 


his ſoon becoming a ſerious chriſtian, . As, 


on the other hand, the ſame turn of mind 


chat makes a man an unbelieyer. in chriſti- 
anity has, in fact, generally carried men on 
to a proper atheiſm. But, i in both caſes, this 
progreſs i in ſpeculation requires ſome degree 
of attention to the ſubject; for, with a total 
lilefſneſt and unconcern, a man may reſt any 
whete. He may underſtand the firſt book of 
Euclid, and have no knowledge of the ſe- 
cond, and therefore, no opinion about any of 
the e e 
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In both parts of this work it is my with 
to ſpeak to the preſent late of things, and to 
conſider the difficulties that really preſs the 
moſt, without diſcuſſing every thing belong- 
ing to the ſubject; for which I muſt refer to 
more ſyſtematic writers, and for a ſhort view 
of the whole chain of argument, with ſome 


original illuſtrations, to my Inſtitutes os na- 
* 1 revealed nen 


a — 
4? 


my foie e I may, «dd flatter 
f that I write with more advantage than 
any of thoſe who have preceded me in the 
ſame argument, as I ſhall particularly endea- 
vour to avail myſelf of the real ſervice that 
infidelity has been of to chriſtianity, in free- 
ing it from many things which, I believe, 
all who have formally undertaken the defence 
of it have conſidered as belonging to Mts 
when they have, in reality, been things quite 
foreign to it, and in ſome caſes ſubverſive of 
it. I ſhall hope, therefore, to exhibit a view 
of chriſtianity to which a Philoſopber cannot 
have ſo much to 3 "vg thing that I 


ſhall 


7 


| PREFACE. e 
ſhall contend for, appearing to me perfectly 
conſonant to the principles of ſound philo- 
ſophy; and I ſhall uſe no other modes of rea- 

ſoning than thoſe that are univerſally adopted 
in ſimilar caſes, as I hope to make appear. 
Whether I ſacceedito my wiſh or not, I ſhall 
be ingenuous, and as impartial as I can. As 
to any bias that I may lie under, thoſe who 
know me, and my fituation, are the” beſt 
judges ; it being impoſſible I ſhould be aware 
of this myſelf. Whatever cauſe we ourſelves 
wiſh well to, we neceſſarily i gt we have 
F ht reaſon for ſo O's 45 


I am far pen meaning to bold myſelf | 
forth as an oracle in this buſineſs ; but Lſhall 
be really obliged to any perſon who ſhall 
propoſe to me any objection that he really 
thinks materially to affect the credibility of 
the Jewiſh or the Chriſtian ſyſtem. No ob- 
jection ſs propoſed to me ſhall: paſs unno- 
ticed, whether I be able to give ſatisfaction 
with reſpect to it, or not. If I myſelf feel 
the difficulty, I ſhall freely acknowledge it, 

255 to eſtimate the force of i eps: 


3 ; 


xi rn „ 0 „ TY 
<a together with the perſons to whom I am 
addreſſing myſelf, am a. ſpeculative inhabi- 

tant of the earth, actuated by the ſame paſ- 
Hons, engaged in a variety of the ſame pur- 
ſuits, and (as we haye not yet made any diſ- 
covery that will enable us to cure the diſeaſe 
of old age, and to prolong life ad libitum) I, 
grave; and therefore I am equally intereſted 
with them to find whether any thing awaits 
us after death, and, if any thing, what it is. 
This is, in its own nature, a more important 
object of enquiry than any thing that we 
have hitherto fo laboriouſly inveſtigated. It 


bchoves us, therefore, to be cool and pa- 


tient, attentive to every circumſtance that 
can throw light upon the great queſtion, and 
0 ie one d, we can 


1 ee 1 are our 
| ccitiidit aided; e ar en mare 
o the magnitude of the object and the con- 
cern we have in it. In theſe queſtions, there · 


fore 


ww 


3 . 
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fore, there, is a eoncurrence of every thing 
that can render the inveſtigation intereſting 
to us; and as there is no interference of par- 


reaſon imaginable to lay aſide every pre- 


judice, to unite dur labours, and give one 
another all the aſſiſtunee in out power, on c 


by propoſing diffienltier, or ſolving them. "A 


tiſtance, in either of theſe forms, I con 
intreat, and ſhall be truly thankful for. 
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Wich reſpect to this publication, obe 8 


ing natural relig ins, it may not be improper 
to obſerve,” as I did in my Iuſticuts of Natu- 


ral and Revealed Religion, vol. T. p. g. „ dat, 
in giving a delinbation of natural religion, 
„ ſhall deliver what 1 ſuppoſe might have 


titular intereſts in the caſe, there is all the 


* 


been known concerning God, our duty, 


* and our future expectations, by the light of £ 
* naturef and not What was ac known = 


of them by any of the human rue: for 


4 theſe ate very different things“ Many 
things are in their on natute attainable; 


u in fact ale never attained o that 
. Mn r 


4 1 
OY. 6} 


e 


xviii | P: R E FT A E. 
« though. we find but little of the knowledge 
« of God, and of his providence, in many 
e nations, Which never enjoyed the light of 
4 revelation, it does not follow, that nature 
« did not contain, and teach thoſe leſſons, 
« and. that men had not the means of learn- 
* moſt of the light they had, and of the 
* en at were pinch.” 
64 1 ſhall, wi hg ra 1 the 
4 head of natural. religion, all that can be 
et demonſtrated, or proved to be true, by na- 
« tural reaſon, though it was never, in fact, 
* diſcovered by it; and even though it be 
e probable, that mankind. would never have 
cc known: by without the aſſiſtance n teve- 
40 + ns Stay enen don an 
| da wed 71 

Mr. 8 e a — 
theſis hich would moſt naturally occur to 
uninſtructed mankind, to account for ap- 
pearances in the world, would be that of « 
e deitier; ; _ of * mankind, 


4 : who 


* 
— 
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who. have! been, as far as appears, muede, 
or nearly ſelf-taughe, in this reſpe&, have 


been capable, in many hundred;* and, in 


ſome caſes; probably, thouſands of years; 


we hahe evidenre enough. The experi- 


ment, as we may call it, has been tried 


both e civilized and the e 5 x 


of out tac . 1 if Fee 24 21365 


15 T 7 < | ' 105 78 3 
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Nothing, therefore, that I have [advanced 
in this -works can be at all underſtood to 


leſſen the great value of revelation, even ad- 


men might have attained to a full perſuaſion 
concerning all che great truths' of religion, 
as the unity. of God, the doctrine of a feſur- 
rection to immortal life, and a ſtate of future 
retribution. What the moſt enlightened 
of our race had conjectured concerning thieſe 
things, in fact, led them rather farther 
from the truth, than/ nearer to it, and never 


made much cee on the dme bf 
. | SR $4 4 it / 
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I Plain ns the. great argument abmelden in 
theſe loters. ie, viz. that which eſtabliſhes 
the belief of a God, and a benevolent provi- 
_ dence , J have not been able to reply to the 
_ objections; that have been ſtarted on the ſub- 

jest, in ſuch a manner as that I can promiſe 

myſelf will be perfectly intelligible to all my 

readers. But, in general, thoſe perſons; 'who 
cannot fully comprehend” the anſwers, will 
dot be able to ſee the force of the. objections; 
eandltheraſore, if they have no doubts them- 
ſelves, and have no occaſion to make them 
ſelves ſo far maſters of the argument, as to 

enable them to ſatisfy the doubts of others, 
they may vury well content themſelves: with 
entirely om̃itting, or giving but little atten- 
tion to the third, 3 twelfth, enen, 
and N e 
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8 I give this notide, def e not vue to 

metaphyſical ſpeculitions, looking into thoſe 
particular: Letters, and finding unexpected 
diffieulties in the ſubject of them, ſhould 
r conclude, that the while 1s a bulineſs 


1 f of 


they could never hope to attain to any ſatif- 
factory determination; and therefore, that 
they may as well leave it to be difcufſed 


by idle and ſpeculative people, without con- 


: cerning themſelves about it. Whereas, „no- 
thing can be mate momentous: in itſelf, or 
more important to be Known, and attended 
to, chan the general; dactrine of theſe Let- 
ters; and it equally concerns the wiſe and 
the ignorant, men of ſpeculation or men of 


"PALACE: ind. 


* 


of ſubtle diſputation,” with reſpect to which, 


buſineſs, thoſe who are capable of che 


greateſt. refinement, and thoſe who cannot 


refine-at all. For how different ſoever our 
turns of thinking, or modes of life, may be, 
we are all equally ſubjets of God's moral 
government, if there be a God, and a gover- 
nor, and equally heir of mmortality; if there 


mY ONE Vets mas. 9197 $657) 
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Sete may 0 a cettiabevicwt of 


Mr. Hume's metaphyſical writings, in the 


laſt of theſe Letters, as ungenerous, now 
that he is dead, and unable to make any 


1 vo { 
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reply. But this circumſtance makes no 
difference in his particular caſe, as it Was 
a maxim with him (and perhaps one in- 
Nance of the great wiſdom that Pr. Smith 
725 aſcribes to him) to take no notice of any 
objections to his writings ; and he has left 
5 behind him a guardian of his reputation, of 
| ability, in my opinion, fully equal to his 
_ own, and whoſe 8 * hin cannot 

91 . | 


20 think it proper to obſerve in this place, 
that there is an inaccuracy in p. 398 of my 
correſpondence with Dr. Price. There I ſay 
. "that the reaſan, or account, of the exiſtence 
of the Divine Being, cannot be the ſame 

4 with that of the exiſtence of pace, or du- 
& ration.” * T ſhould have ſaid, 
{en | | that 


PREFACE ni 
| that „though there may be the ſame ne- 


« cefſity for the exiſtence of the deity, and | 


_ «© for that of ſpace, or duration, we are-not 


* able to-ſee it.” And what T immediately 


ſubjoin, as a reaſon for the aſſertion, will 
better apply to this more accurate ſtate of 
the caſe, via. I can, in any caſe, form an 
« jdea of the non-exiſtence both of all 
* effetts, and of all cauſes; and conſequently 
te both of the creation, and of the creator, 
and of the non-exiſtence of the latter, Juſt 
« as eaſily as of that of the former; but 


« ſtill the ideas of ſpace and duration re- 


« main in the mind, and cannot be excluded 


« from it.” This correction will be found 


neceſſary to prevent an inconſiſtency be- 
tween the aflertion, as 'it now ſtands, and 


what is advanced on the ſame ſubje& in 


this treatiſe. 


It is alſo proper to give notice, that the 


edition of Mr. Hume's Ph#loſophical Eſſays, 


that I have quoted, is The ſecond, of 1751, 
mo; and _- of his Four Differtations 25 
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is che fußt of 175% My edition of the 
Syſiemg de la Nature is in two volumes, dated 
Londres, 1771. The firſt volume contains 
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1 Am ſorry to 1 tals 15 Eüngqdendt of 
the books you have lately read, and of the 
company you have been obliged to keep. 
eſpecially" bn your travels, you have found 
your mind unhinged with reſpect to the firſt 
principles of religion, natural as well as re- 
vealed. Lou wih me to attempt the ſolu- 
tion of the difficulties you have propoſed to 
me on thoſe TubjeRs ; and 1 ſhall, without 
much relüctance, undertake to give you: all 
the'farhsfa&tton that T am Able. 
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Vou hase not, that I know, any vicious bias 
to miſlead you, by ſecretly inclining you to 
diſbelieve a ſyſtem which threatens vice with 
future puniſhment. And, though it is al- 
ways flattering to a perſon of a ſpeculative 
turn to be ranked with thoſe whoſe mode of 
thinking is the moſt ſaſbionable, being con- 
nected with ideas of liberality, courage, 
manlineſs, freedom from vulgar prejudices, 
&c. yet as you bave not particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed yourſelf in this line; either by writ- 
ing, taking the lead in converſation, or in 
any other way, I flatter myſelf that your bias 
of this kind (though it will draw you more 
ſtrongly than you can be aware of yourſelf) 
way not be too ſtrong for rational evidence, 
or ſuch as * nature of the ching admits 
ö of. 

| "Otherwiſe, youn are not th little 104 in the 
world, as not to have perceived, that there 
are many prejudices which no evidence can 
overcome. No perſon can poſſibly be ſen- 
üble of this in himſelf, but we all fee it in 
others ; and we ſee that it extends - to ſub- 
10 jects 
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jects of all kinds, theology, metaphyſics, 
politics, and common life. 5 Theſe” preju+ 
dices'arife from what are commonly called 
falſe views of things, or improper aſſociations 
of ideas, which in the extreme becomes de- 
lrium, or * madneſs; and is conſpicuous to 
every perſon, except to him who A 94d 
| een under this di order of mind. 
Now, as the cauſes of the wrong el. 
tions of ideas affect men of letters as well as 
other perſons (though generally in a different 
way, and perhaps not, upon the whole, in 
the ſame degree) they may have the ſame bias 
to incredulity in ſome caſes, that others have 
to credulity ; and the ſame perſon, who is 
the moſt unreaſonably incredulous in fome 
things, .may*be as unreaſonably credulous, 
and even ſuperſtitious, in others; ſo little 
ought we to take it for granted, that a'man 
who thinks 'rationally on ſome ſubjects will 
do ſo uniformly, and may be confidedin as 
a ſafe guide in all. This, however, is agree 
able to other analogies, as with reſpeck to 
en ; for u ra wear U Fiber ſome 


with W a 8 | | 7 7 reſpects 
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. is has found united "_ the ex- 
treme of cowardice in others bop. . 
deficient 5 8 of general a eee ieh 
who to the faſhionable infidelity. adds the 
faſhionable follies of the age. Though he 
beligves nothing of inviſible. powers of any 
kind, he has a predilection for a certain claſs 
of numbers in the lattery, - and, when he is 
_ eagerly engaged in gaming, muſt. throw his 
dice in particular, and what we think whim. 
ical, circumſtances, Now, what is this bet · 
ter than whiſtling far wind (Which, how- 
ever, we find many ſenſible ſailors continue 
to practice) the Roman auguries, or the 
weakeſt of the Popiſh ſuperſtitions : ; 3 


The fact is, that; in ſome manner, which 
perhaps neither himſelf nor any other perſon 
can explain, he has connected in his mind 
the idea of ſome. peculiar circumitances with 
that of a ſucceſsful. throw, and the idea of 
other peculiar circumſtances with that of an 
unſucceſsful one, juſt as we happen to con- 
Daze Dur mint the deat ee, and of 


1 | 2 appa- 
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apparitions: which aſſociatlon, when it is 
once formed, often affects the mind more or 
leſs through life, and long after all belief in 

apparitions-is given up, and even ridicaled/* 

I might enfbrce this obſervation, which is 
far from being foreign to our preſent” pur. 
poſe, by reminding you, that there are both 
able and upright men on both ſides of what 
we think the cleateſt of all queſtions, in 
morals; theology, and politics. How often 
have you expreſſed your iſtoniſhinent, chat 
any perſon ſhould hold the dectrine that you 
reprobate concerning the "Middleſex election, 
and the tan, ? Amorico; and yet think 
himſelf the friend of liberty, and nog witty 3 
of all oppreſſion and tyranny. 

Had not mortality come in aid of bbs de- 
monſtrationis on which the Newton ian ſyſ- 
tem of the univerſe is founded, it is not cet- 
tain that it would even yet have ſupplanted 
the Ariſtotelian, or Curtefian ſyſtem, ill. 
founded as they were. But the old and incor- 
rigibly bigottedabettors of former hypotheſes | 
leaving this ſtage, reaſon had a better chance 
vith * younger, * the leſs biaſſed. 
When 


Pe ent 


\ 


where they can conſiſtently ſtop; even diſ- 
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gn you reflect on theſe, 1 . 
l the ſame'nature, you will not wonder 
much, that ſo many ſenſible men of your 
acquaintance, and men of an ingenuous and 
Candid di ſpoſition in other reſpects, ſtruck 
with the glaring abſurdities and miſchiefs of 
ſuperſtition, ſhould think it wiſe and right 
to take refuge in irreligion; and, not ſecing 


claim the belief of a God. Nor do I wonder 
that, being men of ingenuity, their reaſon- 
ings on theſe ſubjects ſhould have ſtaggered 
you. All this may be the caſe; and yet thoſc 
reafonings be altogether inconcluſive. 
As you profeſs. you have no objection to 
my conſidering you. as ignorant as I pleaſe in 
every thing relating to this ſubject, I ſhall, 
in order to lay the ſureſt foundation of a 
truly rational faith, take the liberty to begin 
with explaining what appears 10 me to be 
the natural ground of evidence, or of the «/- 
ſent that we give to propoſitions of all kinds, 
that we may ſee afterwards how far it may 
be applied to the ſubject of religion 


* * * 
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| Now every fropoſition,' or every thing to 


firmed of the other; as that t᷑wice to i ſour, 
the three angles of every. rigbe· lined ſriang 
are equal to two right angles; man 1s mort 


air is elaſtic, &c. - And the ground of 2 a 


affirming one of theſe ideas of the other is 
either that, when they are conſidered, they 
appear to be, in 


conſtantly obſerved to accompany the other, 
Thus the reaſon why I affirm that !rozce £20 
is four, is, that the idea, annexed to the term 


twice two, coincides with the idea annexed to 
the term four ſo does ihe idea. of the qun - 
tity annexed to the three angles of a right-lined 
triangle with that of two right angles. But 
the reaſon why, I affirm, that man is mortal is 
of a different nature, and is founded on the 
obſervation that all men are found to be ſo; 
and Iifay that air is elaſlic, becauſe every ſub- 
Rance that bears that denomination is found 
to reſtore itſelf; to its former dimenſions or 
1 9 * been e. 4 
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which we give our aſſent, or diſſent, .confiſty 
ultimately of two terms, one of which is af 


fact, the ſame idea, or per- 1 
fectly to coincide; or elſe that the one is 


| A is the Tame Wich him thut con- 
8 OE II * 


1 
1 


4 


Propoſitions of the former KIU; I they be 
ttue at all, are univerſally and neceMirily ſo, 


ln. Of this kind re the indiſputable pro- 


pofitions of the latter Rind are always liable 
to be corrected and modified by fubſequent 
and more exact obſervations; becauſe it is 


dd later obſervVaklons may correct what was 
defective in former ones. 


ly demonſtrative; becauſe che evidence of it 
does not ariſe from the compariſon of out 


validity of Which reſts ultitnately on the 
aſſociation of ideas; human teſtimony in 
certain elirumſtänceb not having been found 


fitien Alexander rbugurrfuf Darius. Fot the 
Proof of it is complete, when it appears that 


„ [E TT ERS TO 


and the evidenee for them is called ce 


pofttichs in gedmetry aud algebrm But pro- 


not by comparing our own ideas only that 
we come to the lenDelge of their rrutb, 


There are, however, propefitions of the 
former Kind, che proof of whielis not ſtrict- 


ideas, but from the teſtimony ef othets, the 


10 deceive us. Of this kind is the propo- 


the. perſon ſon; diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


* 
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queted Darius. But ſince the evidence of | 
Ne we out by an opett= 
tions on my on ideas, 1 haye recourſe to 

the teſtimony of others; and I believe the 
propoſition to be true, becauſe I havr all the 
reaſon I can have, to think that a hiſtory ſo 
authenticated as that of Alexander — 70 5 
tius may de depended on. 

Now it ĩs not A etna 

of the propoſitions in natural- or revealed 
religion is always of the former of theſe two 
kinds, but generally of the lattet, or that 
which depends on the aſſociation of ideas; 
and in revealed religion, the evidence chiefly 
ariſes from teſtimony, but ſuch teſtimony. 

as has never yet been found to deceive us. 
do not therefore ſay, that I can properly 
demonſtrate all the principles of either ; but 

I preſume that, if any perſon's mind be truly 
unprejudiced, I ſhall be able to lay before 
him ſuch evidence of both, as will determine 

his aſſent; and, in ſome of the caſes, his per- 
zafian (hall hardly; be diſtinguiſhable, with 
reſpeQ to its frength, from that which ariſes 
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than any aſſignable quantity. For no perſon, 


in ſome caſes, we have ſeen nn 
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from 2 demonſtration properly * called, the 
difference being, as mathematicians ſay, leſs 


I preſume, has, in fact, any more doubt either 
of there having been ſuch a perſon as Alexan- 
der, or of his having conquered Darius, than 
he has of any propoſition whatever. And 
yet ſufficient and plenary as this evidence 
appears to me, it may fall far ſhort of pro- 
ducing conviction in the minds of all; for, 


tion itſelf will w ee N 
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of the dire Evidence for the Fre UN a 1 


DIN Sis, n ee r 
2 i 482 . 493 1 


Hue G premiſed es eee con- 
tained in the preceding letter on the 


no perſon can live long in the world without 
knowing that men make chairs and ables, 
build hoſes, and write books, and that.chairs, 
tables, houſes, or books, are not made with- 
out men. This, conſtant and indiſputable 
obſervation, lays. the foundation for ſuch an 
aſſociation of.. the ideas of chairs, tables, 
houſes, and books, with that of men as the 
makers of hem, that whenever we ſee a 
chair, a tahle, a houſe, dr a book, we enter- 
tain no doubt but, though we did not ſee 
when, ot How: they were made, and nobody 
gives us any information on the ſubject, yet 
that ſome man or other did make them. No 
Gamen D _ f man 


% 


nature of evidence, I proceed to obſerve, that 
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man can ever ſuppoſe that a chair, atable, a 
houſe, or a book, was either the production of 
any tree, or came into being of itſelf. No- 
thing, in the courſe of his own experience, 
or that of others, can lead him to imagine 
any ſuch thing. 
He afterwards ſees birds build neſts, ſpi- 
ders make webs, bees make honeycombs, &c. 
and accordingly he, as before, aſſociates in 
His mind the ideas of all-theſe things with 
that of the animals that made them; and 
therefore he concludes,” When he ſees a bo- 
neyrumb, for inſtance, that deer have been at 
_—_ upog It;;.- + 
- Finding, however, ba ſome e can, 
to a certain degree, imitate the works of 
' others, and man thoſe of moſt of them, he 
ſees reaſon to limit his former concluſion, 
that fuch a particular animal, and no other, 
muſt neceſſarily have produced them, but 
| {generalizing his ideas from obſervingſome- 
thing of the ſame nature in whatever can 
produce the fame thing, and calling it ſimilar 
power) he ſays, that ſome being of alan 
"7 e 47 en e 
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_ Advancing, as he neceſſarily. muſt, in the 
habit of generalizing his ideas, he calls 
chairs, tables, neſts; webs, &c. by. the ge- 
neral term eckt, and men, animals, &. that 
produce them, by the term cauſes ; 3 and ex- | 
preſſing the reſult of all his obſervations, he 
concludes univerſally, that all” fed: bave 
their adequate cauſes. For he ſees we 
come into being in any other way, © 
He likewiſe ſees one n ; 
another, and one animal from another, by 
natural vegetation, or generation, and there 
fore he concludes that every plant aud every 
animal had its proper patents. But the pa- 
rent plant, or parent animal, does not bear 
the ſame relation to its offspring that men do 
to chairs, books, &c. becauſe they have no 
defign in producing them, and no comprr- 
benſion of the nature or uſe of what they pro- 
duce. There is, however, ſome analogy in 
the two caſes; and thetefore the parent 
plant, or parent animal, is ſtill: termed a 
cauſe, though in a: leſs proper ſenſe of the 
word. However, admitting theſe to be 
called cauſes, it is till univerſally true, that 

12 80 D 3 e not bing 
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ENTER egins to exiſt without a 1 To 
this rule we ſce no exception whatever; and 
therefore cannot poſſibly entertain a doubt 
with reſpe& to it. 1 95 
Again, wherever there are Wee I 
as of men with reſpe& to chairs, books, &c, 
we cannot but be ſenſible-that theſe cauſes 
muſt be capable of comprehending the na- 
ture and uſes of thoſe productions of which 
they are the cauſes, and /o:far as they are the 
cauſes of them. A carpentet may know no- 
thing of the texture of the wood on which 
he works, or the cauſe of its colour, &c. 
for with reſpect to them he is no cauſe; but 
being the proper cauſe of the eonverſion of 
the wood into a chair, or table, he (or the 
perſon who employed him, or who firſt con- 
ſtructed theſe things, &c.) muſt have had an 
* idea of their nature and uſes. 
Obſervations of this kind extending them- 

8 e every day, it neceſſarily becomes a 
maxim with us, that wherever there is a fit- 
neſs or correſpondence of one thing to an- 
other, there muſt have been a cauſe capable 
vt bs and of defigning that 
C2 © - << tnel{ 
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ſitneſs. The firſt model of a windmill could 
not have been made by an ideot. Of ſuch 
concluſions as theſe we have ſo full a per- 
ſuaßon, from conſtant experience and ob- 
ſervation, that no man, let him pretend what 
the matter. The experience and obſerva. 
tions of all men, without exception, are ſo 
much alike, that ſuch aſſociations of ideas 
as theſe muſt neceſſarily have been formed 
in all their minds, ſo that there is no poſ- 
ſible cauſe of any iflereneR. af n on 
the ſuhi ect 1 , og! F 

Thus far we 2 to vile e frm 


ground, and every human being, I doubt 


not, will 1 go along with me. And if they 

going one ttep. Gathas. and. pi ns 1. 
that if a table or a chair muſt have had a de · 
ſigning cauſe, capable of comprehending 
their nature and uſes, the 4awood, or the tree, 
of which the table was made, and alſo the 
nan that conſtructed it, muſt likewiſe have 


had a deſigning. cauſe, and a cauſe, or au- 


UF n a of comprehending all the 
'D 4 powers 
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powers and properties of which they are 
poſſeſſed, and therefore of an underſtanding 
greatly ſuperior to that of any man, who is 
very far, indeed, from comprehending his 
own frame; being obliged to ſtudy it, and 
make diſcoyeries concerning it by degrees, 
as he does with reſpect to other things moſt 
foreign to himſelf, in the general ſyſtem of 
nature. And of the nature of the imme. 
diate fer ooptive power itſelf, -it is no more 
poſſible that be ſhould have any 40 than 
that an eyt ſhould ſee itſelff. 
This reaſoning, wherever it . us, 
1 do not ſee how we can poffibly refuſe to 
follow, becauſe it is exactly the fame that we 
| ſet'out with, ariſing from our own immediate 
| experience. No perſon wilt ſay that one 
table might make another, or that one man 
might make another. Nothing that man 
does approaches to it. And if no man now 
living could do this, neither could any man's 
father, or moſt remote anceſtor ;\ berauſe we 
ſee no ſuch difference in any beings of the 
ſame ſpecies.” Though, therefore, it ſhonld 
even be allowed, that the Heier had no be- 


ginning, 
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ginning, it would not follow. that it could 
be the cauſe of -rt/elf,, or that it had ao cauſe; 
for the idea of a cauſe-of any thing implies 
not only ſomething prior to itſelf, or at leaſt 
cotemporary with ĩtſelf, but ſomething cap- 

able at leaſt of comprehending what it pro- 
duces; and our going back ever fo far in 
the generations of men ot animals brings us 
no nearer to: the leaſt degree of ſatis faction 
on the ſubject.¶ After thinking in this train 
erer ſo long, we find we might juſt as well 
ſuppoſe that any individual man now living 
was the firſt; and without cauſe, as either any 
of his anceſtors, or be ſpecies igſell. For 


that there is ſuch a contrivance in the ſtruc 


ture of a man's body, and eſpecially ſome - 
thing ſo wondetful in the faculties of his 
mind, as exceeds the comprehenſion. of d | 
cannot 'bedenied. 7 (i ge of coy nes 
For the ſame. reaſon that the ny 
cies mutt have had a deſigning} cauſe, all the 
ſpecies of brute animals, and the world ta 
which they belong, and with which they 
. eee the uiſibie 


uni vverſe 
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unde fe (which; as far as we can judge, ** 
all the marks of being one wort) muſt have 
had a'caſe, or author, poſſeſſed of what we 
| may juſtly call "infinite power and intelligence. 
For; in out endeavours to form an idea of 
ſomething acually infinite, we ſhall fall 
| greatly ſhort of an idea of ſuch intelligence 
as muſt belong to the author of the ſyſtem. 
Itĩt follows, therefore, from the moſt irre- 
8 ſiſtible evidence, that the world muſt have 
had a defigning cauſe, diſtinct from, and ſu- 
perior to itſelf. This concluſion 1 
from the ſtrongeſt analogies poſſible. 
reſts on our own' conſtant experience; 2 
ve may juſt as well ſay, that a'/able had not 
a deſigning cauſe, or no cauſe diſtinct from 
itſelf, as that the world, or the univerſe, con- 
fidered as one ſyſtem, had none. This ne- 
ceſſary cauſe we call God, whatever other 
attributes he be poſſeſſed of. 
- Whatever difficulties we may meet with 
as we proceed, ſo far we muſt go, if we ad- 
vance even the firſt ſtep; and not to admit 
_—_ firſt . chat i is, not to admit chat ſuch 

| a thing 
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2 thing as à fable had a prior and ſuperior 
cauſe, would be univerſally Judged to pro- 
ceed from ſome very uncommon diſorder in 
the mental faculties, and to be 1 
with a ſound ſtate of mind.» om 
I ſhall” in my next, proceed to conſider 
the difficulties that have heen ſtarted on this 
ſubject by metaphyſical writers; and whe- 
ther I be able to do it to your ſatĩs faction or 
not, I will, at leaſt, do it with all poſſible 

n In che n mean time, 1145" R 
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JITHERTO we have met with oY 


that deſerves to be called a difficulty ' in 


5 proof of the being of a God; and if no- 
5 Fung more could be advanced on the ſubject, 


it 


＋ 
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it would, I think, juſtify us in refuſing to 
attend to any thing that could be ſaid by 
way of objection; becauſe ſo far we have what 
is fully equivalent to a demonſtration of the 
_ exiſtence of a primary intelligent cauſe. I 
| ſhall now, however, proceed to the conſidera. 
tion of the principal difficulties ng have 
been ſtarted. on the ſubject. 
The firſt in importance is, 40 for the 
Grenade that the univerſe requires an in- 
telligent cauſe, that intelligent cauſe muſt 
require a ſuperior intelligent cauſe, and fo 
on ad inſinuum, which is manifeſtly abſurd. 
We may juſt as well, therefore, it is alledged, 
acquieſce in ſaying, in the firſt inſtance, that 
the univerſe had no cauſe, as proceed to ſay 
that the cauſe of the univerſe had none. 
1 anfwer, that to acquieſce in ſaying that 
the univerſe had no cauſe is, for the reaſons 
that have been given already, abſolutely in- 
poſſible, whatever be the conſequence; If, 
therefore, there be ever. ſo little leſs difficulty 
on the other fide of the dilemma, viz, that 
the cauſe of the univerſe had no .cauſe, it is 
to 70 that we muſt incline. # | 
55 Let 
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Let ; us ſee then whether there be any 
othes lp eee which, zhoughiitbe 8 


ficulty, or incomprehen/ible by us, does not : | 


directly contradict our experience, ot who 
not be proved, that, incomprehenſible as it 
is, there muſt have cons neg intelli. 
gen being. h ee +I an, 
Both lieſockiogeiliane, in ſuct, benches. 
bee (hana, e dee ae hmm eidd 5 
illuſtrations, adapted to this particular diſſi- 
culty; and, in order 0 this, 1 ſhall: re- 
ume the argument in he following different N 
manner,. HI IG 14 KAS 41D 
Something muſt have exiſted dom all 
eternity, for otherwiſe nothing could have 
exiſted at preſent. This is too evident to 


need illuſtration. But this original Being, as 


we may call it, could- not have been ſuch-a 
thing as a table, an animal; or a man, or any 
Being incapable of comprebending" itjeif; for 
ſuch a one would require a prior, or ſuperior | 
author. The original Being, therefore, muſt 

have had this * as have 
been NPE 3 416 ' Y 
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| ak ee to call a 8 
of comprehending itſelf faite, and à Being 
originally and neceſſaril) capable of it if 
nite; for we can have no idea of any bounds 
to ſuch knowledge or power ; and, uſing the 
authoriſed to ſay that, thonghᷣ a finite Being 
muſt have a. cauſe, an infinite one does not 
require 4t., Though it is acknowledged that 
theſe conc luſions are ahove Our comprehen- 
ſion, they are ſuch as, by the plaineſt and the 
moſt cogent train of reaſoning, we have 
been compelled into; and therefore, though, 
on account of the finiteneſs of our under- 
ſeion, to comprehend bow this original Being, 
and the cauſe of all other. Beings, ſhould be 
himſelf uncauſed, it is a concluſion by no 
means properly contrary to reaſon. Indeed, 
what the univetſally eſtabliſhed mode of rea- 
ſoning, founded on our qwn immediate expe- 
rience, obliges us to conclude, can never be 
ſaid to be contrary to reaſon, how ingompre- 
Kull. 0 exet I be Lge reaſon... 
ET 52 1 Tow 21. 
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That there actually is an uncaiſed intelli- 
Ks Bring i is a neceſſary concluſion from 
what does actually exiſt; for a ſeries of finite 
cauſes cannot poſſibly be carried back ad in- 
 fnitum, each being ſuppoſed capable of com- : 
_ prehending/ its own effects, but not itſelf. 
Since, therefore, an univerſe, bearing innu- 
merable marks of moſt exquiſite deſign; 'does 
exift, and it would be abſurd to go back 
through an infinite ſucceſſion of finite cauſes, 
we must at laſt acquieſce in the idea of an 
uncauſed intelligent cauſe of this univerſe, 
and of all the 8 —_— cauſes; be 
42 n 
On this ſide nega andy adificuly fa 9 
ceiving, but nothing contrary to our 6 7 
and there is plainly no other choice left us. 
Our experience relates only to ſuch things as 
are incapable of comprehending themſelves, 
or finite; and therefore require a eauſe. Con- 
ſequently, though this experience furniſhes 
a ſufficient analogy, for judging concerning 
all other things Which have the ſame pro- 
perty, it by no means furniſhes any analogy 
by which! to Judge. concerning What is 
i) age 8 ane Pow ba - totally 
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totally different from any thing ta which our 
experience extends; things not finite, but 
infin de, not deſtitute of otiginal- ſelf-com- 
prehenſon, but poſſeſſed iuf it. Here is fo 
great a difference, that as the ont muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be e the ä may ne 

5 R N «330391 19883 -; 2 
Though airing: can properly help. our 
eee in a caſe ſo much above the reach 
of our faculties; it may not be àmiſs to haye 
recourſe to any thing in the leaſt degree 
fimilar, though equally incomprehenſible, as 
it may make it caſier to us to acquieſce in 
our neceſſary want of compreheijſion on the 
ſubject. No, in ſome reſpeRts, the idea of 
pace, though not intelligent, and therefore 
incapable of ſelf comprehenfion, and no cauſe 

of any thing, is ſunilar to that of the intel- 
ligent cauſe of all things, in that it is neceſ- 
ſarily infincee, and wncauſed. For the ideas of 
the creation, or of the annihilation of ſpace, 
are equally inadmiſſible, | Though we may 
in our imagination, exclude from exiſtence 
every thing elſe, ſtill the idea of ace will 
remain. We: cannot,” even in idea, fuppoſe 
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it nat to haue bernd not tu be inf, or hot 
to be ue Nadit may be, in fact, as 
impoſſible that an intelligen | infinite! Being 
ſhbuld; not er iſtuias that infinite ſpunue Gould 
notexiſt;;though we are nedeſfarily incapable , 
of perceiving that it mu be e nd 
a all, h anſwes; that fpace has ceabpropets 
ties as cannot bi denied, and FEKhow of n 
otherodefimiition” of a @b/ance; than that: 
properties of any thing, and nothing will be: 
left; juſt ſo alſo; and no- otherwife, nothing 
will be-lefolo# place when the properties of, 
length; breadrh,, -and:depth, are ſuppoſed to 
be taten aπ ae 5 od bln M0 ett 


may have! properties which the parts: Have 
not rasen found; may proceed” from the vis” | 
brationief a ſtring the component particles 
of which could nut produne any, of xg! 
the faculty of thinking may be the re- 
ſult of a certain arrangemdbt of the parts 
of the brain which frparateiy habe no 
bought. wt mot of 21 e es) 
1 | E | ; © T anſwer, | 
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ꝛbole muſt have ſome properties which do 
not belong to the ſeparate Parts, but ſtill, if 
all the ſeparate parts requite a cauſe, the 
whole muſt ; and whatever peculiat powers 
belong to a whole, as ſuch, they muſt be ſuch 
as neceſſatily creſult from tlie artangement 
of the parts, and the combination of their 
powers. But ho combination or arrange- 
maat whatever of | cauſed Being ban conſti- 
tute an uncaigſed ont. This affects us 38 a 
manifeſt contradiction :: 
To ſay, that the whole univerſe may 0 
had no cauſe, when it is acknowledged that 
each of its parts, ſeparately taken, muſt haye 
had one, would be the fame thing as ſaying 
that @ houſe may have had no maker; though 
the walls, the roof, the windows, the doors, 
and all the parts of | which: it contiſts; mult 
have had one. Such a'concluſfion, with re- 
ſpect to a houſe, or the univerſe, would 
equally contradict our conflant experience, and 
what we may call our common. ſenſe; 
With reſpect to bin ing, we only do not 

- K Im it reſults from the arrangement of 
As | 3 WE A matter, 
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matter, when facts prove chat it dhe. reſule | 
from it, the properties of thinking” and na- 

teriality being only different, not contrary ; ; n 
whereas cauſed and uncanſed i are te direct fe 
verſe of each other, © R * 
Suppoſing, however, that intelll gence cou 
reſult from the preſent arrangement of ſuch 
bodies as the ſun, the earth, and the other 
planets, Ke. (which, however, is fo unlike 
the uniform compoſition of a brain, that the 
argument from analogy entirely fails) o chat 
all that is intelleBual 'i in the univerſe, ſhould 
be the neceſſary reſult of What is not intel 
lectual in it, and, conſequently, there ſhould 
be what has' ſometimes been called a foul of 
the univerſe, the hypotheſis is, in fact, that 
of a Deity, though we ourſelves ſhould enter 
into the compoſition of it, and chere would 
be a real foundation for religion. But our 
imagination reyolts at the idea, and we 
are compelled, as the eaſleſt ſolution of 
the phenomena, to acquieſce in the belief 
of an intelligent uncauſed being, entirely 
diſtinct from the univerſe of which he is the. | 
author, 1 88 | | 
es | E 2 Thirdly, 
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intelligence that we are acquainted with re- 


Thitdhy, it will be ſaid, that, as all the 


ſides in the brains of men and animals, the 
| Deity,. if he be a Being diſtin. from the 
univerſe, and intelligent, muſt, whatever be 
his form, have in him Pane n 
the ſtructüre of the brain. 8 

Lanſper, that the Aa train of. rea- 
foring proves. the, contrary... An uncauſed 
Intelligent author, of nature, and one \ that i is 
diſtinct from ths, there muſt. be. This Be- 
ing, however, i 15 not the object of our ſenſes, 
Therefore the. ſeat of intelligence, though i it 
be ſomething vidble and tangible in us, 1 
not neceſſarily and univer ally ſo. 

Beſides, 1 it only follows from the Deity and 
the human. brain being both intelligent, 
chat they muſt haye this in common, aud 
fomethip pg (i. any ſuch thing. there. be) on 
which. at property depends. ; but this. may 
not be any thing neceflarily connedied FO 
what is viſible or tangible, ot the objeR of 
any of 0 our ſenſes. Many things, baye com- 
mon properties chat are very diſfimilar in 
other a Tf we had known nothing 

lei 
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elaſtic beſides feel, we mi ight have concluded 
that nothing was elaſtic but ſteel; or ſomes 
thing equally ſolid and hard; and yet we 
find elaſticity belong to ſo rate a ſubſtance as 
air, and altogether unlike ſteel in every other 
reſpet; The divine mind, therefore, may 
be intelligent, in common with the mind of 
man, and yet not have the viſible and tangi- 
ble properties, or any e or 3ho FOOTY | 
of the braun. 

There are many OM in nature, even 
thoſe by which bodies are acted upon, where 
nothing is viſible; as the power of gravita- 
tion, and of repuſſion at a diſtance from the 
viſible ſurfaces of bodies. There are even 
ſuch powers in places occupied by other bo- 
dies. Both gravitation and magnetiſm act 
through ſubſtances interpoſed between the 
bodies poſſeſſed of them and thoſe on which 


_ they act. The divine power, therefore, may Z 
h penetrate, and fill all ſpace, occupied or un- _ 
occupied by other ſubſtances, and yet be itſelf 


the object of none of our ſenſes.” And what 

do we mean by /ubflence, but that in which 
ve ſuppoſe powers to reſide; fo that wherever 
, 


ith 


powers can exiſt, what we call the ſub/ance 
cannot be excluded, unleſs we ſuppoſe 20 
to act where they are not. 

Fourthly, it was Laid. 5 the? atheiſt 
among the antients, that the univerſe might 
have been formed by the fortuitous concourſe 
'of atoms, which had been in motion from all 
eternity, and therefore muſt, they ſay, have 
been in all poſſible ſituations. 

But, beſides many other improbabilitie, 
which may make it doubtful whether any 
perſon was ever really ſatisfied with the 
hypotheſis, thoſe who advanced it were not 
_ philoſophers enough to know what - atom: 

are. If we have any ideas to words, atoms 

muſt mean |/olid particles of matter, that is, 
_ maſſes. of matter; which, however ſmall, 
are perfectly compad?, and therefore conſiſt of 
parts that have ſtrong powers of attractions. 
But what reaſon have we, from experience, 
to ſuppoſe it- poſſible, that theſe ſmall maſſes 
'of matter- could haye theſe Frys ;withgut 
communication ab extra? 5 

In what reſpects could 1200 * affe 
| From den of wood, Aung or metal, at pre- 
ſent; 
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ſent; and is a piece of wood, ſtone, or metal, 
capable even of comprehending. much leſs 


of communicating its own powers, any more 


than a magnet? As well,” therefore, might 


a magnet have been originally exiſtent! as 
>the moͤſt ſimple powers whatever, ' In fact! 


we may juſt as Well ſuppoſe a man to have 


been that originally exiſtent being, as either 


of them: © 5 2 cur fH49 9 GEN "219 13-65 177 3 25 10 
| Befides; admitting the exiſtence of theſe 


original atoms, can we ſu ppoſe them to have 


been moved any otherwiſe than as ſuch bo- 
dies are moved at preſent, that is, by an ex- 
ternal force. It is directly repugnant to 
all our experience to ſuppoſe any ſuch thing, 
and could they be arranged in a manner en 


preſſive of the moſt exquiſite deſign, without 


a mover poſſeſſed of competent intelligence? 
Thus far, I flatter myſelf, IL have advanced 
on ſufficiently ſolid ground, in proving that 
there muſt have been an originally We 
cauſe of the univerſe, diſtinct from the 'uni- 
verſe itſelf; or that there uu a God. In 
proceeding farther I cannot promiſe to be 
yr quite fo clear, but I will promiſe to 
E 1 be 
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de ingenuous, purſuing ſuch. analogies as I am 
able to find, and ge, e ee 
naturally lead me. VO n SAS | 
Whether What 1 Have: Alec . 
will: appear as/fatisfaRory to yon as it docs to 
J wer, J cannot tell. If your mind be as un- 
biaſſed, as I am willing to hope it is, I think 
it muſt make ſome impreſſion; for there is a 
ſtrong natural evidence in favour af the belief 
of a God, and only ſomething incomprehenjb/: 
to us, but by no means cantrary to evidence, 
Or reaſon, againſt [ it. And there it ſome- 
thing ſo pleaſing in the idea of a ſupreme 
 autbor, and conſequently, as :-I halt ſhow, of 
2 ſupreme governor of the world, to virtuous 
and ingenuous minds, infinitely preferable to 
the idea of a blind fate; and a farherleſs di- 
equilibria with reſpect: to the argument, it 
would, in fact, be determined by this bias. 
A truly ingenudus mind, therefore, will not 
only decide in favour of the belief of a God, 
* RM es " Jaye. „ 8111 $0 
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Cauſe of all Things, FR 
55 ei e a mort a fiven att ib 1 11 
Dran 81 . 5 angie e LS 
Ira W Letters I hope I hate re- 
moved your greateſt diffieulties with re- 
ſoect to the belief of an originul intelligent 
cauſe of the univerſe; having proved that, 
how- incotnprehenfible -ſoever' fach a Being 
may be to us, yet that ſuch's Being "muſt 
neceſſarily exiſt. My argument in ſhort 
was this. There are in the univerſe innu- 
metable and moſt evident marks of defgn; 
and it is dire Ay contrary to all our obſer." 
vation and experience, to ſuppoſe that it 
ſhould have comè into being without a cauſe 
adequate to it; with reſpect both to power 
and intelligence. A Being, therefore, poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſueh power and intelligence muft 
exiſt, "If this Being, the immediate maker 
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of the univerſe, has not Eriſtsd * all 
eternity, he muſt have derived his being and 
powers from one who has; and this origi- 
2 exiſtent and intelligent Being, which the 
actual exiſtence of the univerſe compels us 
to come to at laſt, £2 the Wen that we call 
It is of Fo avail to . we have no 
conception concerning the original exiſtence of 
| ſuch a Being, for our having #9 idea at a/l of 
any thing implies no impoſſibility, or con- 
tradiction whatever. This is mere ignorance, 
and an ignorance which, circumſtanced as we 
are, we can never overcome; and the aua! 
| Phenomena. cannot be accounted for without 
the ſuppoſition of ſuch a Being. Incom- 
prehenſible as it may be, in ever ſo many 
reſpects, it is an hypotheſis that is abſolutely 
neceſſary to account for evident facit. We 
may, therefore, give what ſcope we will to 
our aſtoniſhment, and admiration, yet believe 
(if we be guided by demonſtrative evidence) 
we muſt. And it is a belief mixed with joy 
as well as with wonder. Let us now con- 
fider what may be either neceſſarily inferred, 


or 
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or is with the greateit probability. implied, 3 
in the idea af this original cauſe of all thinges | 


this Being: muſt be what we term infinite: 
that is, fince he is intelligent, there can be 

no bounds to his intelligence, or he muſt 
know all that is capable of being known'# 


ſponding. to what we call effects of power) 
his power: muſt be infinite,” or capable of 


Since the reaſon why we cannot help con- 
cluding that a man, or any other Being that 
we are acquainted with, could not be this 
originally exiſtent Being, is the limitation of 
his knowledge and power (not being capable. | 
even of comptehending any thing equal to 
himſelf) and ſince this muſt have been the 
caſe, with reſpect to any other Being, how 


ptehenſion, the originally exiſting Being 
muſt neceſſarily have this power. A Being 
perfectly comprehending himſelf and every 2 


what eg in one ſenſe at leaſt, be termed = 
* : s infinite, | 


- The firſt obſervation I would make is; thit 


and ſince he is powerful (his works corre A 


producing whatever is poflible in itſel. 5 


great ſo ever, Who had not this ſelf- eom- | 


thing elſe cannot have knowledge leſs than BY. 
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gte, 8 it comprehends every thing that 
exiſts," Admitting this, we cannot ſuppoſe 
that it does vot likewiſe extend to every 
thing that [meceſſaruly Follows: from all that 
actually exiſts ; and after this, we ſhall not 
know how to ſuppoſe that he ſhould not be 
able to know what would be the reſult of any 
poffible exiſtence, fot we cannot think this to 
be more difficult than the former 
Beſides, in purſuance, in ſome meaſure, of 
this argument,' we cannot help concluding, 
chat a power capable of producing all that 
actually exiſts (ſo immenſe and wonderful, 
is what is known of the ſyſtem of the uni- 
ver ſe) muſt be equal to any effect that is 
poſſible in itſelf... At leaſt, if this inference 
be not ſtrictly neceſſary,” yet, having been 
ootmpelled to admit the exiſtence. of 4 power 
ſo far exceeding all that We can compre- 
hend, and all that we can imagine, when we 
even ſtrain our conceptions ta form an idea 
of infinite, we can ſee no reaſon why it 
thould not be actually and ſtrictly ſo. | 
"Nay, having arrived at the knowledge of 
a Being who muſt have the. power of felf- 


SKRünnt 1 compre- 
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comprehenſfiong:and alſo; that ef produeing 
all that exiſts, e ſeem to require ſome ex- 
ternal, poſitive dati of limitation to his knows 
ledge and power; which external pokiting | 
cauſe we look for in vain. We therefore 
cannot feel the: leaſt reluctance in acqui-i 

eſcing in the belief that dhe original author 
of all things is infinite in Knowledge aud 
power. Having proved him to be capable 
of knowing and doing /d much, we ſbould, 
from a natural analogy, even tevolt at the 
idea of his not being able te know and to 
do even more, if more Were poſſible. This: 
perſuaſion, we arrive at by purſuing the tnoſt 
natural train of reaſoning, and the maſt b 
vious deduQtions from the premiſes before 
us; ſo; that any other inferences- would be 
unnatural. We need dot ſeruple, cherefots. | 
ta conſider i It as au undoubted tzuth, how | 
ever exceeding our comprehenſion,, and 

therefore qur. power of proner demon ſfratian, 

that God, the originally exiſting Being, or 
the firſt Cauſe; of all things, is a * . 
ain * n 


N 1: Ws 


Secondly, | 
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+ Secondly, he muſt be omnipreſent, or 0c- 
cupy all ſpace, though this attribute is 
equally incomprehenſible by us with the in- 
finite extent of his power or knowledge. 

That God-mult be pteſent to all his works 
is a neceſſary concluſion ; while we all admit 
that no power ean act but where it is. Be- 
ſides, exiſting, as he does, without any fo- 
reign cauſe, by what we call (though inac- 
curately, as all our language on this ſubject 
muſt be) 4 natural neceſſity; there can be no 
reaſon why he ſhould exiſt in one place and 
not in another; He muſt, therefore, exiſt 
equally in all places, even through the 
| boundleſs extent of infinite ſpace, an 1 idea 
| juſt as incomprehenſible, as his neceſſary 
exiſtence, but not more ſo. After this, the 
probability will be, that his 20 IL, as well 
as bimſelf, occupy the whole extent of ſpace, 
infinite as it muſt neceſſarily be, and that as 
he could have had no beginning, ſo neither 
had bis works. 

Having been obliged to admit 00 much 
that is altogether incomprehenſible by us, it 
is by an eaſy chain of conſequences that we 


* 


1 1 come 
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come to theſe farther concluſions; which are ; 


not more ĩneomprehenſible than the former, 
Nay, if the-univerſe had hounds, we ſhould, 


if we reflect on the ſubject, be apt to Won - 


der at thoſe bounds, as much as we ſhould 
wonder at any limitation tothe knowledge 
of a Being ho has the inconceivable power 
of ſelf-comprehenfion;: or at the limitation 
of his power; Who has 1 the uni- 
verſe. © Ot Ab on M3 95 iv, WIEN 4 7 4 


Again, that a Büegi infiitely. intelligent Tt 


an infinitely powerful, ſhould remain in- 

ative: a Whole eternity, which muit have 
been the caſe if the creation had any begin- 
ning at all, is alſo an idea that we can never 
teconcile ourſel ves to. An eternal creation, 
deing the act uf an eternal Being, is not at 
all more incomprehenſible than the eternal 
exiſtenee of that Being himſelf. Both are 
incomprehenſtble, but the one is the moſt 


natural chHquence of the other. In fact, 


there is no greater objection to the ſuppo- 
lition of the cteation having been eternal, 
than to duration iel, having been eternal; 
for there cannot be ny "affignable, or ĩima- 

2 | 120 *ginable | 
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© otestion might not have taken place w. 


_ exiſted without change, muſt chntinue to 
exiſt without change to eternity, is likewiſe 


ſtration. It is, however, little, if at al, 
the fame natural neueſity bi which be ah ꝗNö 
has exiſted, moſtj of iconrie, prevent any 


achole eternity that is alrrady paſt: We 


vilalate himſelf; and, being onmipotent, no 


religion. The belief of the exiſtence of a God, and of a provi- 
| dence, may very well he held without it, Wa Of * 


ginable period in duration, in Which: the 


Thirdly, chat tit infinite Being. who has 


axonctuſion:that we cannot help: drawing; 
though; the ſubject being iricomprehenſible, 
we may not be able ta omplete the demon- 


ſhort of the force of a demonſtration, that 


change whatever” Beſides, if any cauſe: of 
change bad exiſtediĩt muſi have operated in 


ſhould al ſo naturally conclude chat, as no 
Being could mad himſelf (ſince that would 
imply that he exi ſted i and did nat exiſt, at 
the fame time) ſo neither can any being; un- 
make, ar material by\' change; atiſeaſt not an- 


na 89 TIRES ig ene: 2: 
* This opinion of the infinity and eternity of the works of an 


znfiinte and eternal deity; thought Cenis i rut to be the moſt 
anheben of natural 


Weine * 
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other Being, eſpecially none that be himſelf 
has produced {and in reality there cannot be 
any other) can e ſuppoſed capable of pro 
ducing any change in him. Whatever, 
therefore, the ſupteme 1 p | 
has been, he aver muſt be. 
Fourth. There cannot he: more hes 
ore ſuch Being as this. Though this pro- 
poſitĩon may nat be ſtrictly demonſtrable. by 
us, ĩt is a ſuppoſition mate natural than any 
other, and it perfectly harmonizes with what 
has been ſtrictly proved, and deduced already. 
Nay, there ſeems to be ſomething hardly 
diſtinguiſhable from a contradiction in the 
ſuppoſition of there being ne infinite Beige 
of the ſame kind, ſince, in idea, they would 
perfectly coincide. We elearly perceiue that 
there cannot be two infinite ſpaces, and ſince 
the analogy between this infinite unintelli- 
gent Being, as we may eall it, and the infi- 
nite intelligent one, has been ſeen to be 
pretty remarkable in one inſtance, it may be 
equally tri hore ; ſo that, were our fa- 
culties equal to the ſubject, and had we 
proper * J think we ſhould expect to 
ä ans 
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perceive, that there could no more be two 
infinite intelligent and omnipreſent einge 
than there can be two infinite ſpaces. 
Indeed, their being numerically ivo would, 
in ſome meaſure; limit one another, ſo that, 
by the reaſoning we have hitherto followed, 
neither of them could be the originally ex- 
iſtent Being. Suppoſing them to be equally 
omnipotent, and that one of them ſhould 
intend to do, and the other to undo, the ſame 
thing, their power would be equally ba- 
lanced; and if their intentions always coin- 
eided and they equally filled all ſpace, they 
would be as much, and to all intents and 
pur poſes, one and the ſame: Being, as the co- 
incidence of two infinite-fpates would make 
but one infinite ſpace... / - r, Ii 
Tappeal to yourſelf, whether, after "OR 
admitted what the; actual ꝓpbenomena of na- 
ture compel: us to admit, we could, without 
a real difficulty and a manifeſt incongruity 
in our mode of reaſoning, ſtop in any part 
of the progreſs, through which I have now 
led you, whether every ſuceeeding ſtep has 
been a e ſcetary conſequence of the 
vine 9 preceding, 


5 
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preceding, or not. Nay, the inferences 
have been ſo natural, that we cannot help 
ſuſpecting that it is owing to the imperfec- 
tion of our faculties, and our neceſſarily im- 
perfect knowledge of the ſubject, that we 
do not ſee the inferences | to * e Aue 
and concluſive. 15 
We can hardly doubt 55 W. «Being & | 
infinite knowledge muſt clearly comprehend 
them all; that ſuch a Being muſt: be able to 
perceive both that, independently of every 
thing elſe actually exiſting, be himfelf could 
not but have exiſted, that he could not but 
have had infinite knowledge and power, that 
he could not have been excluded- from any 
part of even infinite ſpace, that he could not 
but have acted from all eternity, that he 
could not be ſubject to any change; and that 
there could not be any other Being equal ot 
comparable to himſelf, or that ſhould not be 
dependent upon himſelf. We do not ſee 
the neceſſary connexion of all theſe pro- 
perties, and therefore we cannot ſee bow 
7p a; Being can; but the caſe is ſuch, 
F 2 en tnt 
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that we. cantiot help ſuſpecting that it is 
prank ac not 
able to do it. 

If you ſay that 1 ne wad 
conforindad you with theſe ſpeculations, you 
muſt, however, acknowledge, that it has 
been in conſequence of following the beſt 
 Uights the ſubje& could afford us; and that 
to have come to any other concluſions we 
muſt, in all caſes, have taken a leſs proba- 
bility inſtead of a greater, and ſomething leſs 
inſtead of ſomething more, conſonant to 
what we were, from the firſt, compelled by 
the plaineſt phenomena to admit. 

. You will pleaſe, however, to obſerve that, 
in all this, I do not pretend to prove a priori 
that, without any regard to the ſuppoſition 
of an external world, there muſt have been 
what may be called a /e/f-exiftent Being; 
but only that, having firſt proved, from the 
phenomena of nature, that there muſt have 
been an eternally exiſting intelligent Being, 
we cannot help concluding {at 1-aſt accord- 
nn ESINE cn. 


"$i; | ; conſe- 
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conſequence of being originally exiſting, and 
the intelligent cauſe of all things, he muſt 
be infinitely knowing and powerful, fill in- 
_ bog _ no equal. 


Lam, Ke. 
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Flatter myſclf that, in the n Let- 

ters, I have removed, or at leaſt have 
leſſened, your difficulties relating to the ar- 
guments for the being and primary attri- 

butes of the Deity. It is true that I have 

led you into the region of infinites and in- 
comprebenfibles ; but then reaſon herſelf con- 
ducted us thither, and we did not loſe fight 

of her while we were there. Among inft- 
1 nites 
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nites there are analogies peculiar to them. 
: ſelves , and thoſe who cannot form an ade. 

-quate idea of aby thing infinite, may yet 
judge of thoſe analog ies, as well as of thoſe 
of finites. Infinites frequently occur in 
| geometrical and algebraical inveſtigations, 
and yet the moſt clear and undeniable con- 
ſequences may be drawn from them. 

The phenomena of nature prove that there 
muſt have been ſome originally exiſtent Being, 
and of ſuch a nature, that'it could not de- 
rive its exiſtence and powers from any thing 
prior to it. Conſequently, it could not be 
any thing of a finite nature, ſuch as plants, 
or animals, or any thing that we ſee here; 
for theſe, not being able even to comprehend 
| their own conſtitution; muſt neceſſarily have 
derived it from ſome Being of ſuperior 
| knowledge and power; and the idea of the 
degree of knowledge and power requiſite to 
form-ſuch a ſyſtem as this, 'of which wearc 
= part, cannot be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
infinite. ' Indeed, had it been, in any reſpect, 
finite, it would only have been in the con - 
| dition of a plant, or an animal, of a more 
297) | Sf perfect 
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perfed kind, and therefore, like them, would 


have required a ſuperior cauſe. The evident 
probability therefore is, that the original 


intelligent eauſe of all things, and who muſt 


neceſſarily have been uncauſed, is, in the 


ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, infinite in know- 
ledge and power; as, for reaſons that have 
been given, he muſt likewiſe be infinite in 
duration, and extenſion, or commenſurate 
with all time, and all ſpace. And though 
we ate utterly at a loſs. to conceĩve h ſo 


great a Being as this ſhould himſelf require 


no cauſe, it is even demonſtrable; both that 


ſach a Being doth exiſt, and that he could not 
have any cauſe, and therefore, we muſt ac- 
quieſce in our. comet of a ns "wy ideas 


on the ſubject... 


This caſe is, FOES evidently 8 45 


from that of all finite Beings, all of which 


neceſſarily require a cauſe; and, though we 
cannot conceive it, the reaſon why this great 
Being requires none, may be 5 being inũ·- 
nite; juſt as ſpace muſt neceſſarily. have 
exiſted,” and have been infinite, and without 
any aan whatever. A difficulty in con- 
142 „ ceiving 


SHY 
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Co 2 thing can be is no e 
its impoſſibility; and indetd there cannot 
be a clearer inſtance of it than the pteſent. 
For nothing can be more evident thau that 
ſuch Beings as pants and animals muſt have 
had a ſuperior cauſe; noch ing alſo can be 
more evident than that they could not have 
proveeded from each other -by.' facreffion 
from all eternity; and therefore nothing can 
be more evident, than that the primary cauſe 
of all theſe things muſt hitaſelf have exiſted 
from all eternity, without any thing prior, 
or ſuperior to him, notwithſtanding our 
utter Way to nee me * it 

| thould be, 

Sinee it is W from We Wannen 
marks of defign through the while ſy ſtem of 
nature, that the author ef it is intelligent, 

and, conſequently, had ſome end in view in 
what he did, let us, in he next place, in- 
 quire what this end probably wes ; and 1 
fatter myſelf that, inſtead of meetitig with 
mort difficulties in this part of our Mquiry, 
as has" often been repreſented, we ſhall, in 
| "IFN meet n "_ Than We hive had 
before; 
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blided affciations * e is our n 


a nl ade are ty orcuring 


fixed than that of diſtinguiſhing them, and 
of perceiving the relatioa they bear to each 
other. We. hardly ever ſee the hand of man 
without perceiving marks of deſign, and 
they are not leſs evident in the works of 
God. That the eye was made for ſecing, 
that is, perceiving the form and colour of 


to our obſervation; Hence tb habit is more | : ; 


remote objects, and the ear for hearing, or 


perceiving. the ſounds made by them, is no 
leſs evident than that the pen and the int with 
which Iwrite were made and ee 
the purpoſe of writing. 
We are likewiſe juſt as able, in endl 

to diſtinguiſh a per/2&#70% from a delt in the = 

works of #ature, as in thoſe of arr. For the 
analogy is ſo great, that we cannot help ap- 

plying theſe terms to them, and reaſoning in 
the ſurne mamer concerning them. If 1 go 

into a mill, and ſe every wheel in motion, 

and e with as . an 
_ poſſible, 
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poſſible, I conelude that every thing is as the 
maker intended it, and that the machine is 
complete in its kind, anſwering the end for 
Which it was made. But if I ſee a pinion 

break, and the motion of the machine in part 

obſtructed by it, I immediately conclude that 
chis was not intended by the maker, fince it 
muſt contribute to e the .. ho its 
" Ye functions. 

In like manner, judging of hy works of 
Godas Ido concerning thoſe of man, when! 
ſee a plant in its vigour, and an animal of its 
proper ſize and form, healthy, and ſtrong, 
I conclude that theſe are as they were in- 

tended to be, and that they are fitted to 
anſwer the end of their creation, whatever 
that was. Theſe, therefore, I attend to, and 
not to trees that are blighted, or animals 
that are maimed and diſeaſed, when I wiſh 
to form a right judgment of the deſign of 
their maker. And indeed, we do ſee that, 
in general, plants and animals are, to a con- 
ſiderable degree, healthy, and that the ſickl 
and diſeaſed among them, are e to 
the general obſervatio. 

An. i; | Nov 
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No, What is health, but a ſtate of enjoy- 
ment in beings capable of it, and what is 
diſeaſe, but a diminution of enjoyment, if not 
a ſtate of actual Pain. Since, then, thie ob- 
vious deſign of the animal economy was 
health; and not faeknefs, is it not evident that 
the intention of their maker-muſt have been 
their happitieſs, 5, not their Miſery ?: I do not 


know any concluſion more obvious, or more 


Author of all things may furtber intend by 


the happineſs of his creatures, whether a gra- 
tifcation to hie, or whether it proceeds 
from a diſintereſted regard to them, I cannot 
pretend to judge; ; but that the happineſs of 


the creation was intended by the author of 


it, is juſt as evident as that the deſign of the 
millwrightwas that the wheels of his ma C- 
chine ſhould keep in ee not e | 
they ſhould be obſtruted. 0 3 
If, notwithſtanding * 8 1 
deduced from the conſideration of the ani- 
mal economy, any of them, or all of them, 
ſhould! not be found in a ſtate of actual health 8 
and 9 1 ſhould rather infer that 
their 
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their author had miſſed of his aim, and was 
diſappointed in what he had in view, than 
imagine he had not intended their health and 
their happineſs :.as though I ſhould find that 
all the mills, in my neighbourhood Rood 
ill, and could not be kept in motion, 1 
ſhould: be till ſatisfied, from their conſtruc. 
tion, but that the artificer had been diſap. 
pointed in his object. However, in nature, 
it is a fact that a ſtate of health (that is tole- 
rable, though not perfect health) is general, 
and a ſtate of ſickneſs comparatively rare. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the creation is 
happy; though not perſectly ſo; and the 

obvious end of the creation is, in fact, in a 
9 2 25 meaſure, anſwered. 

It is another argument for the benevolence 
of the Deity that many, and perhaps all pains 
and evils (the cauſes of pain) tend to check 
and exterminate themſelves ; whereas plea- 
ſures extend and propagate themſelves, and 
that without limits. 

Pain itſelf is an affections. vf ſentient 
8 N Now, all ſentient Beings that we 


arc 
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are acquainted with (in whatever manner 
that effect is produced) endeavour to ſhun 
pains and procure. pleaſures, and all the 
known cauſes of them. And as our know- 
ledge and power, in this reſpect, advance 
with our experience, nothing is wanting te 
enable us to exterminate all pain, and to 
attain to complete happineſs, but a N 
nuance of being. 4 


Mental pains 45 as . 
and ex terminate themſelves as the corporeal 


ones. For the ſenſations of ſhame and re- 
morſe always lead us to avoid whatever it be 
in our conduct that has expoſed us to them; 

and the ſatisfaction we feet from having A 
quitted ourſelves with integrity and' honour, 
does likewiſe encourage us to act the part 
that will beſt ſecure the continuance of that 


moſt valuable ſpecies of human felicity, 
Where volition is not concerned (hong 


the laws of volition are as much as any thing 


elſe in the fyſtem of nature the laws of Goc) | 
and mere mechaniſm takes place, it is ac- 


knowledged by phyſicians that all diſeaſes | 
are the effort of — to remove ſome ob- 


ſtruction, 
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ITY ſomething that impedes the animal 
functions, and thereby to defer the hour of 
diſſolution, and to recover a ſtate of more 
perfect health and enjoyment s ſo that no- 
thing is wanting to the removal of all this 
claſs of evils, but a perfect conformation and 
ſufficient frength of thoſe parts of the ani. 
mal frame in which the diſorder is ſeated, 
with ſufficient time for them to diſcharge 
their proper functions. But the intention 

of nature, that is, of the God of nature, who 
works by general laws (in which, of courſe, 
there are many exceptions) is the ſame whe- 
ther the animal ſurvive the ſtruggle, which 
is generally the caſe, or whether it ſinks 
under it. A hundred diſeaſes terminate fa- 
vourably for one that is fatal. Every cold 
is the beginning of a fever, but very ſeldom 
proceeds ſo far as to receive ſo Farming an 
appellation. . Age, | 

If we look into che external world, we 
ſhall ſee equal reaſon to be thankful for cold 
weather. ſtorms, and tempeſts, with every 
thing elſe that we ſometimes complain of, 
as far as we are able to underſtand their 
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feat tendenty}-ahd- ultimate effects. And 


they are not only leſs evils in lieu of greater, 


but alſo (like the diſorders do which the 


animal frame is ſubject) tend to remove ſome 
obſtruction, and to diffuſe more equally 
either the elefric matter, or ſomething elſe, 
the equal diſtribution of, which is requiſite 
to the good condition of the world. Bio, 
If we conſider man, the moſt! important 
objecl infthis part of the creation, we mult 
conſider corporeal pleaſutes as being of the 
leaſt conſequence to bis happineſs. becauſe 
intellectual gratifications are evidently: of 
unſpeakably more value to him. Man em 
joys the time paſt and future as well as the 
preſent; and, in general, mankind are tole- 
rably happy in this reſpect, deriving more plea- 
fure than pain from reſlectian. Man always 
hopes for the beſt ; and even paſt labour and 
paid is: generally pleaſing in recollection, ſo - 
that whether he looks back wards or for- 
wards, his vas are upon the whole pleaſing. | 
If we conſider man in a moral reſpect, We 
hall find that for one man who really ſuffers 
from, remorle of conſcience, numbers think 
bt 2 N | 17 ſo 
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to well of thermietver, ade css condes, 
chat it gives them pleaſure to reflect upon 
it; and; in fact, acts of kindnels aud bene. 
volence far exceed thoſe of cruelty ; and in 
ull reſpects moderation (which is che ſtandard 
of virtue) is much more common thin 
exceſs ; and indeed if it was hot fo, excel 
would not be 6 much noticed, and cen- 
ſured as it is. Upon the whole, virtue 
ſeems to bear the fame proportion to vice, 
that happineſs does erg * to 
Rolcmofs, © in the world. K 

Bieſides, to judge of the nen of the 
e we mould not only conſider the ac- 
tual Rate of things, but take in as much a3 
we can of the tendencies of things in future, 
Now, it requires but little judgment to ſec 
that the world is in a ſtate of nelioration, in 
A variety of reſpects; and fot tlie ſame rea- 
don, it will probably continue to improve, 
and perhaps without "limits ; ſo chat our 
poſterity have a much better * before 
_ chan we have had. 

X great proportion of the OY of man 
f 10 os ae —— and it cannot be de. 
| | nied 
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fied that the world grows wiſer every day. 
yhyficians and furgeons know hwy much 
leſs mem ſuffer now than they did in ſimilar 
eaſes formerly, owing ta improvements in 
the ſcience of medicine; arid in furgirab apes = 
cients with reſpec to the ſtone: in; the blad- 
tes; is enough. to fill oe with horror. Ie 
was not: till the time of Celfus that the 
practice: of extracting the ſtone was known 
and till: of Late years: in cornpariſony. it was 
not expected that ane in twenty of thoſe 
who ſubmitted to the operation would re- 


cover ;i Whereas it is nom a talerably ſafe 


operation ; and befidrs, we are not. without! 
the hope of diſcovering: methads off di ſſul v-· 
ing the ſtone; without pain, in the bladder. - 
This is only one of many inftances of im- 
provemen ts tlas leſſen the ſufferings of man- 
kind. This fill is indeed in a manner ch 
fined to Europeans but! theſcaccupy; a con- 
ſiderablo past of the globe, and the know- 
ledge ef Europeans will, na doubt, gra- 
nn extend over che whole world. | 
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Civilization and good government have 
e great advances in Europe, and by 
means of this men live i in a ſtate of much 
greater ſecurity and happineſs and even the 
intercourſe. between diſtant places, and diſ. 
tant countries, is both ſafe and pleaſurable; 
whereas in former times, this intercourſe 
Was hardly practicable,” Let any perſon 
read of the ſtate of Italy, and that of the 
continent of Europe in general, in the times 
of Petrarch, and he will be ſatisfied that the 
preſent! ſtate of things is a ee . com- 
pari ſon with ĩt. 
War is unſpeakably leſs FR . 
formerly, though it is à great evil ſtill j and 
as true political knowledge advances, and 
the advantages af commerct, which ſuppoſes 
a peaccable intercourſe, are more experi- 
enced, it is fairly to be preſumed, that wars 
will. not fail: ton be leſs frequent, as well as 
leſs ſanguinaty; ſo that ſocieties of men, as 
well as families and individuals, will find it 
to be their common intereſt. to be good 
neighbours, . and national jealouſy. will give 
pee to national generoſity, 
il oO The 


* 
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The progreſs of knowledge, and other 


cauſes, have greatly improved the ſpirit of 


the various religions that have prevailed in 


the world. Thoſe peculiarly: horrid modes 


of religion which enjoĩned human facrifices, 
as well as many abominable practices, have 
deen long extinct ; and perſecution to death 
for conſcience ſake,” by which the world 
ſuffered ſo. much under the Pagan Roman 
emperors, and even the Philoſophical and 


mild Marcus Aurelius, as well as in the days 


of Papal tyranny, and under -other eccle- 
ſiaſtical hierarchies, we have reafon'to think, 
will hardly ever be revived; the fl hy as well 
a5 the ctuelty of theſe ptactices is ſo gene- 
rally acknowledged! Ia conſequencę of 


his greater liberty of ſpeculating upon all 
ſubjedts, truth hs a much fafrer chance of 


prevailing in the world ; and the Abele 
and geßeral fpread of truth cannbt fail to be 
attende@ with. a great variety of advantages, 
favoijtable to the" virtue and bo: mp or 

manking; e r (nk nod ans . 
We havemoloceafion to conſider by when 
purticvilas means” theſe" advantages have ac- 
82 | crued 
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.crued to mankind : for whatever the ſeron- 
Aary cauſes may have been, they could not 
have operated without the kind proviſion of 
the firit and proper eaulſe of all; and there- 
fore, they are to be conſidered as argutnents 
of his benevolence, or of the preference that 
he gives to happineſs before miſery, 
Upon the whole, the evidence for the 
general benevolence of the deity ſoems to be 
abundantly fatisfaQory,. and all that can be 
objected on this ſubject is to the infuit 
extent of it. And yet it ſhould ſeem, that 
there can be no bounds to an affection that 
has been proved to be real. Why the Di- 
vine Being ſhould love his creatures 10 4 
certain degree, and no more, why he ſhould 
intend them a certain portion of happineſßs, 
and not 2 greater, is a queſtion that cannot 
eaſily be anſwered. The probability, that 
an affection unqueſtionably real is actually 
unbounded, diſpoſes us to inquire whether, 
notwithſtanding appearances, this may not 
be the caſe here. And, though we cannot 
prove the ſtrict infinity of the divine benc- 


We 
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we can for that of his power and knowledge ; 
yet the probability will, I ink, appear to 
be in favour of it, if we fuficiently attend 
een that eee . 
next. * i | e 
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AVING ſhown, in Rn laſt n IA x 
be poſſeſſed of at leaſt general benevolence, in 
this I ſhall endeavour to ſhew that, notwith- | 


| ſtanding ſome ſeemingly* contrary appear- 


ances, this benevolence may, in a ſufficient- 

ly proper ſenſs, be conſidered as.infinite, For 

this propels T ane with dee eee : 

r (0 
2 gf ruft 
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"Firſt. That any dependent "Jap ſhould 
be at all times infinitely happy, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be impoſſible; for ſuch a Being 
muſt be infinitely knowing and powerful, 
that is, in fact, equal to the divine Being 
himſelf. The happineſs of every indivi- 
dual muſt, therefore, neceſſarily be /imited, 
either in degree, or by a mixture of unhay. 
pinęſs; and whether this neceſſary limitation 
is beſt made in one way or the other, can 
only be determined by the deity: himſelf, 
However, the method of limitation by a 
mixture of pain will not, I dare ſay, appear 
uneligible to perſons of competent judg- 
wen 5 

It is even a common thing in human life 
to prefer this variety, rathet than an unva- 
Tied: degree of moderate enjoyment. This 
mode of limitation being ſu ppoſed 2 prefer- 
able, nothing remains to be cenſured, but 
the degree of miſery: proper, or neceſſary, to 
be mixed with any proportion of happineſs, 
and the lime, and other circumſtances, of the 
ãntroduction af this miſery. And in this no 
Fe * * 1 to dictate to a 

7 Being 
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Being of infinite wiſdom, whoſe general 


benevolence is unqueſtionable. No objec- 


tion of this kind, e can e wy 


. 8 
In theſe reſpects, 88 the probibi= 


Iity a priori, in general at leaſt, is in favour 


of what we ſee actually to take place; ſo 
that it is a fair preſumption, that, as our 
experience advances, we'ſhall fee” more and 
more feaſon to be' ſatisfied with the diſpen- 
ſations of providence. Becauſe, in general, 
we perceive a gradation in every thing from 
worſe to better, which is a cireumſtance 


highly favourable to happineſs, as it en- 


courages hope, which is itſelf a Pen rh 

gredient 3 in human happineſs. 
Several improvements in the ſtate of the 

world in general have been mentioned al- 


ready, and the like is no leſs manifeſt in the 
eaſe of individuals; the ſufferings of our 
infant ſtate exceeding thoſe that we meet 


with afterwards, all things conſidered. Sup- 


poſing a ſtate of health, and competent ſub⸗ ; 


antes, for all, which (being the evident in- 
| 84 PE) tention 
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tention of nature) aut. here tbe ſuppoſed, 

our enjoywents are continually ing in 
real value from ivſavey 0 old age. Let a 
child have the moſt perfect health, it is im- 
paſſble to educate him in a proper manner, 
as to lay a foundation for his own future 
bappineſs, without ſubjeRting him to many 
difappointwents and wortißeations, with 
reſpect 40 which no ſatisſactory account can 
be given chm, fo as to make him nequieſce 
under them; Wberess, hekdes that the 
purſuits and eojoymonts of manhood arc in 
themſelyes greatly ſuperior to thoſe of child- 
| hood, we acquire by experience ſuch d cam- 
prebenfionef mind, as enables us o bear with 
out murmuring the evils that fall to our lot 
and as this com of mind extends 
itſelf every day. ſuppoliog what here mul 
alſo che ſuppaſed (as being within the in- 
tent ion of nature) a rational aud virtuous 
li, our ſtock of intellectual enjoyments is 
augmenting. contiouglly, that tbe mol 
defirable port of 8 well-ſpeat life is ald age. 
And, at — 15 n O. ente 
t at, 
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hat, toggrher with health. 4 man nien? 
what 5s dio he imention of nature, the ſor 
ciety of a ciſſag and promaſing family... _ 
be peeuliar ſatisfactiom with which a 
chriſtian ſontz his eyes on the warld, will 
nat, perhaps, he thought a proper zrticle in ; 
this acc unt ; though, whether theſe hopes 


be wall or ili founded, they are aZually;ene. . 


jord:by great numbesg of the human race ; 
and, ogerher wich every thing elſe that ac- | 
tually takes place, muſt have been intended 
for -usd in dhis life. However, I am well 
atisfied that à properly natural death, or 
death | vecafiaged.. by the mere exhauſting . 
las u ey term it) of che vital powers, in 

z ſuſſigat length of time, provided 0 ſu- 5 
perſtitigus fears accompany, it, ene bs 
ended with; averſion or pn. TR 
Perhaps no part of . win 
2ppear at firſt ght mare liable to ohjection 
an Diemer dne of. deaths. and. the 
means room ig ede dor a /ucce/iqn of ges- 5 
"5, af gap ſpecies. ſo thay che un of bad; 
* den pon the un hh | 


reſſ 10 Wit mah, unleſs bas 2 of his 
conſtitution, ant all the laws'of his nature, 
were changed, it is unſpeakably more deſit- 
able that there ſhould be a ſucceſſion, than 
ah that the fame individuals ſhould continue on 
the "ſtage always“ For à new generation 
learn willom from the-follies: of the old, 
Which would only have grown more invete- 
rate every” year“ Thus the whole ſpecies 
. advances more quickly to maturity; and to 

the perier the obſtinacy, and other infir- 

mitiebs of old age, will probably be ever 
b unknown. AMA HAR Ne bi 
© Secondly, pain itſelf, and at ſuch, is not 
ithbut'its real uſe with reſpect to true hap- 
pineſs; ſo that, other cireumſtances (of 
which we can be no judges) being ſuppoſel 
right, we have reaſon to be thankful for the 
pain and Aimtreſſes to which we are ſubjet. 
For pain muſt not be conſidered only with 

reſpett 1 to the moment of ſenſation, but alſo 
as to its future neceſſary effects; and ac- 
7 ern to the general law of our nature, 
admirably erplaned by Dr: Hartley, the 


{npreſſions of pain remaining in the mind 
77 ba Gall 
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fall at length within the limits of pleaſure; 
and contribute moſt of all to the future en- 
joyment of liſe; ſo that, without this re- 
ſource, life would nee on 28-5275 
and tireſome! 07 h 49-2895 
However, without eres to abſtraſs 
conſiderations; it is well known, that tlie 
recolleQion of paſt troubles, after à certain 
interval becomes highly pleaſurable; and it 
is a pleafure of a very durable kind. It is 
ſo generally known to be ſo, as to furniſh an 
argument for bearing troubles, and making 
them leſs felt at the time of their greateſt 
preſſure. Thus neas, in: Virgil, is repre- 
ſented as ſaying to his er diſ- 
trels, poſt hac me miniſſ juvabit. 
Nothing can be more evident ste uſe 
of pain to children. How: is it poſſible to 
teach them ſufficient caution againſt abſolute 
deſttuction, by falls, burns; &c. but by the 
adual feeling of pain from theſe -circum- 
ſtances. [| No parent, or any perſon who has 
given much attention to children, will fay _ 
inns admonition alone would anſwer the 
Foe 1 2 8 purpoſe ; 
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purpole.; wherewd greater evils are wolt el 
— prevented, in the admirable plan 
of nature, by the actual experience of leſy 
| evils. What is more pungent than the 
ſtings of ſhame and remorſe, in conſequence 
of improprieties in conduct, and of viees? 
But could prudence and virtue he effectually 
inculcated by any ether means? No perſon 
ceonverſant in the! byfineſs of education will 
venture to ſuy that they could. +: 
As the pains and mortifications of our 
infant ſtate are the natural means of leſſening 
the pains and moertifications of advanced 
life ; ſo I made it appear to the ſatis faction 
ef Dr. Hartley, in the ſhort garreſpondence 
I, had with him, that his theory furniſhes 
pretty fair preſumptions, that the pains of 
this life may. ſaffice for the whole of our 
future exiſtence; we having naw reſources 
enow for a perpetual increaſe in happineſs, 
without any aſſiſtance from the ſenſation of 
future pain, This ſpeculatiqn will proba: 
bly appear befaro the public in due time, 
together with other obſcrvations relating 
ab N mais to 
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to the extenſion and application of this 
youderfully' 2253775 9 of the mental 


Theſe <o66darktbonus pes to me dbun- 
dantly ſufficient to convince us, that even 
the unlimited benevolence of the author-of 
nature is not affected by the partial evils to 
which we are ſubject. Bat ſtill it will be 
ſad, that a Being of pure and perfe@ Bene- 
volence might have obviated this incon- 
venience, by a different original conſtitution 
of nature, in which evils might not have 
e 512 N ng uſe to us as 
url. 11 07 RANT 
Dia; en this de than we can 
pretend to ſay is even poſible, or within the 
limits of infinite power itſelf; and there is 
this pretty good reaſon for preſumiug that 
it is ſo, which is, that in pteſent circam- 
ſtances we always ſee (wherever we can fee 
enough to be in any meaſure judges) that 
the methods that are taken are the beſt fur 
us, all other things connected with them 
being conſidered; and the ſame diJÞofition in 
our author to provide the beſt for us in ns 
1 caſa 


Om 5 4” 


affections. F 1 Sn eee 
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caſe would lead him to provide the beſt for 
us in another: ſo that, if, ceteris manentibu;, 
every thing is for the beſt, we may conclude 
that the we ãs for the beſt; the diſpoſi- 
tion of mind to make this eg being 
the very fame in both caſes.. 
Suppoſing it poſſible, 3 foe * 
Divine, Being to have created men with all 
the feelings and ideas that are acquired in 
the courſe of a painful and laborious life 
ſince it muſt have been in violation of all 
general laws, v we hape reaſon lo eonclude that 
laws, or general methods of acting, are pre- 
ferable to no laws at all; and that it is bet- 
ter, upon the Whole, that the divine agency 
ſhould not be ſo very conſpicuous, as it 
muſt have been upon the Fan conſtant 
and momentary interference. 
I is plain there could ber ben 2 
the exerciſe of wiſdom, in God or man, if 
there had been no general laws. For the 
whole plan of nature, from which we infer 
deſign or wiſdom, is admirable, chiefly on 
account of its being a ſyſtem of wonderful 
general and ſimple laws, ſo that innumerable 


210 a ends 


de a pings: by- the, FIREY means, BY 


the greateſt, good. produced with the leaſt 
pofſible exil. And the wiſdom and. foreſight 


had been no invariable, plan of nature to be 
the object of his inveſtigation and ſtudy, by 
which to guide ne and e his 
expectations Ween: IK 

In compariſon: with the «ia ee 


on this plan of general laws, how trifling are 
frequent interruption, and much more, from 
we gain but that a child falling into the fire 
ſhould not be hurned, or that a man falling 


from a preci pice ſhould not be. daſhedi to 
pieces ? But all the accidents that happen of 


this kind, and which our reaſon is giyen us 
if bv enable us to guard againſt, are ſurely not 
ne o be bought off at ſuch a price ag his 
ler Ho little do we ſuffer on the whole h ac- 
on eidents from fire, compared with thejbenefits 
ally * derive from it; and how: much greater 
able eainers are we till; on 0: balance by the 
ends rest ſar of gravitat i. 


of man could have had no ſcape, if there 
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we derive from the exerciſe. of our, faculties 
thoſe that would accrue; to us from.eyen.the 


the total abrogation of. them? What could 


bei TY The 
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Berl laws, is beſt feen in the conduct of x 


large family, of 4 ſchool, er of 4 commu- 
mty; becauſe the good ef th& whole mud 
be tonſulted in conjunction with chat of eich 
individual; arid" we often find It te be wit 
and fight to ſuſſer indꝭv iduals te bring them. 
ſelves into difficulties, from which we would 
glactiy relie xe them, if we had not reſpec to 
others who ate equally under our cate. 
How often is à favourite child, or pupil, 
puniſhed, or an uſeful member of ſociei 
_ falſely convicted of a crime, ſuffered to dir, 
rather than violate generaP rules, ſalutaty to 
the whole. Now, as ſmall ſoœieties cannot 
de governed without general rules, and parti- 
ceular inconveniencies ; ir may, for any thing 
chat we know, be naturally impoſlible to go- 
vern the large ſociety of mankind without 
ſueh general laws, though mended. with par 
IN nets rp re area 10. 16997 
If it be faid that the Divine Brick mil 
conceal his violation of the laws of nature for 
the benefit of individuals; J anfwer that tho 
individuals would, without a fecond in- 
"uae, loſe the benefit they would have 
ay | derived 
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derived from their ſufferings as ſuch (tedebs 
ing them caution, &c.) and if the Divine 
Being did this in all caſes, to prevent all 
evil there would be no general laws at all; 
and who ean direct him when to interfere; 
and when. not ? As to very rare: caſes, it is 
poſſible, though I own. not probable (be- 
cauſe it would imply a want of foreſight in 
the original plan) that the Divine Being — 
interfere in this inviſible manner. 

If we conſider the human race as the moſt 
valuable of the divine productions on the 
face of the earth, and intellectual happineſs as 
the moſt valuable part of his happineſs; if 
the training of men to great elevation of 
thought, comprehenfion of mind, virtuous 
affect ions, and generous actions, be any ob- 
jet with the great Author of all things (and 
the good of the whole ſeems to require that 
there ſhould be a propottion of ſuch exalted 
beings) this world, with all its imperfeQions, 
as we think them; is perhaps the beſt poſlible 
ſchool in which they could be thus trained. 
How could we be taught compaſſion for 
others, without ſuffer ing ourſelves, and where 
H | could 
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could the rudiments of the heroic virtues of 
fortitude, patience, clemency, &c. be ac- 
quired but in the ſchool of adverſity, in 
ſtruggling with hardſhips, and contending 
with oppreſſion, ingratitude, and other vices, 
moral evils as well as natural ones ? 
If we: ſuppoſe theſe truly great minds 
formed here, as in a nur/ery, for the purpoſe 
of future exiſtence, reſpecting their own 
happineſs, or that of others, the copſidergs 
tion will furniſh another argument for the 
preſent ſtate of things. What evidence 
there is of this being the caſe we ſhall fe 
hereafter. 
Upon the whole, it is very poſlible, not- 
withſtanding ſome appearances to the con- 
trary, that the affection of the univerſal pa- 
rent to his offspring may be even boundleſs, 
or, properly ſpeaking, infinite; and alſo that 
the actual happineſs of the whole creation 
may be conſidered as infinite, notwithſtand- 
ing all the partial evil there is in, it. For if 
good prevail upon the whole, the creation 
being ſuppoſed intznite, happineſs will be in- 
finitely extended; and in the eye of a being 
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of perlect comprehenſion, ſuch as the Divine 
Being muſt be, capable of perceiving the ba- 
lance of good only, it will be happineſs un- 
mixed with miſery. Nay, ſuppoſing men 
(and. it is of men only that I am nod treat- 
ing) to live for ever, if each be happy upon WO 
the whole, and eſpecially if- the happineſs of | 
each be conſtantly accelerated, each indivi- 
dual may be ſaid to be infinitely happy 
in the hole of his exiſtence ; fo that to 
the diving comprehenſion the whole will 
be happineſs inſinito· infinite. See Dr. Hart- 
leys admirable illuſtration of this ſubject, 
in the ſecond volume of his . 
* n 
i e lan, Ke. 
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17 you ill admit that 1 kids proved 
your fatisfi@tion that there- is a 8 a 
17 cauſe, "Pang! of -infinite power, wiſ- 
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dom and bes kd, or only of ſuch Wade 
of thoſe attributes as, in à popular ſenſe of 
the word, may be deemed infinite, that is, 
far excerding our comprehenſion, nothing 
more will be requiſite to prove every motal 
perfection, and that we are e 
moral government. 155 N 
Jjiuſtice, mercy, and veracity; with every 
hoes elſe that is of a moral nafurty are, in 
fact, and philoſophieally conſidered, only 
modifications of benevolence; For à Being, 
imply and truly Seneuolent, will neceſſatih 
act according to what are called the rules of 
Juſtice,” mercy, and veracity. z becauſe in no 
other way can he promote the good of ſuch 
moral agents, as are ſubject to his govern- 
ment. Even. Juſtice itſelf, which ſeems 
to be the moſt oppoſite to goodneſs, is 
ſuch a degree of ſeverity, or pains and penal- 
ties ſo inflicted, as will produce” the beſt 
effect, with reſpect both to thoſe who are 
expoſed to them, and to others who are un- 
der the ſame government; or, in other 
words, that degree of evil which is. calcu- 
lg to produce che grea teſt degree of good; 


and 
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if, -in-any-inſtance,-it be an unzeceſſary, or 
uſeleſs ; Suffermngs. it is always cenſured as 
eruelty, and is not cen ul: juſtice, but 
eealrinjuſticed e t „ od of 34 r 

For the ſame a if, in any particular 
eaſe, the ſtrict execution of the law would do 
more harm than goad, it is univerſally agreed 
that the puniſhment ought to he remitted, 
and then what we call mercy, or clemency, 
will take place; hut it does not deſerve the 
name of clemency, nor is it worthy of com- 
mendation as a virtue, but its cenſured as 
a weakneſs, or ſomething worſe, if it be-fo - 
cireumſtancedas to encourage the commiſ- 
ſion of crimes, and cunſequently make more 
ſuffering neceſſary in future. In — a 
truly. goed and wiſe governor frames the 
whole of his adminiſttation with a vie to 
the happineſs of his ſubjects ot he will en- 
dayour to produce the greateſſ ſum of haps 
pineſs with m n poffiple mixturo of 10 
or Nees er $2206 Arge . 
But you wil check me in the ee 
tis W 5 ſay; that if moral ga- 

8 * vernment 
. | 0 
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vernment be the neceſſary reſult of benevo. 
lence, we ought to perceive ſome traces of 
this moral government before we can admit 
the ſupreme Being to be benevolent, and that 
this ought to be = principal eee for 
bis benevol ene. 
1 ebnete it, but at the an "oo 
rn obſerve: that any independent evidence 
.of benevolence, ſuch-as I have produced, is 
.a ſtrong proof, a priori, that there will be: 
moral government; becauſe; as I have juft 
-ſhewn; if benevolence be uniform and con- 
Aiſtent, it muſt produce moral government, 
where moral agents are concerned; fo tha, 
having this previous reaſon to expect a mon 
-governmenty we ought to ſuppoſe that ſuch 
a government does exiſt; unleſs there be evi- 
dent proof of the-cantrary. - : Becauſe if this 
proof be indiſputable, it muſt be concluded 
that the ſupteme Being is not benevolent, of 
which we are 1 178 3 other 
denne Ask (0? 
Nov, the mere delay * WER which 
is all thatcweicancalledgiagainſt the reality 
of a/preſentimoral government, is no evi- 
Tenn, E H dence 
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dence againſt it, ſo long as the offender is 
within the reach of juſtice; becauſe it may 
be an inſtance of the wiſdom and juſt diſ- 
cretion of a governor, to give all his ſub- 
jects a ſufficient trial, and treat them ac- 
cording to their general character, allowing 
ſufficient time in which to form that cha- 
racter, rather than exact an immediate pu- 
niſhment for every particular offence. 

It is no uncommon thipg with nen not 
to puniſh for the firſt offence, but to give 
room for amendment; and it may be the 
more expected of God, whoſe juſtice no 
criminal can finally eſcape, and whoſe pene- 
tration no artifice can impoſe upon. Had 
human mogiſtrates more knowledge, and 
more power, they might, in that proportion, 
give greater ſcope to men to form, and to 
ſhew, their characters, by deferring to take 
cognizance of crimes. It is becauſe crimi- 
nals may impoſe upon them by pretences of 
reformation, or eſcape from their hands, 
that it is, in general, wiſe in them to anim- 
advert upon crimes. without much 91 5 
* vith few exceptions, 

a RN. For 
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For any thing that appears, therefore, the 
preſent Kate of the world (notwichſtanding, 
in ſome reſpects, all things fall alike to all, 
andi a viſible diſtinction is not always made 
between the righteous and the wicked; and 
even notwithſtanding the wicked may, in 
ſome caſes, derive an advantage from their 
vices) may perfectly correſpond ta ſuch a 
ſtate of moral government as a Being of in- 

finite wiſdom and power would exereiſe to- 
_ wards mankind.- And if this only may be 
the caſe, any independent evidence of the 
divine | benevolence ought to make us con- 
clude that this is the caſe, and lead us to 
expect that, at a proper time (of which the 
Divine Being himſelf is the only judge) 
both the righteous and the wicked will meet 
with their juſt and full recompence. 
But there is not wanting independent, and 
ſufficient evidence, of @ moral government 
of che world, ſimilar to the independent 
evidence of the benevalence of its author. 
For, notwithſtanding; what has been ad- 
mitted above, teſpecting the promiſcuous 

Ae of — and miſery in the 


world, 
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world, it is unqueſtionable, that virtue gives 
a Wan a bu e ws ee an 
vice. Nie 

What e can any man enjoy ite 
out health, and is not temperance favourable 
to health; and intemperance the bane of it? 
What are all the outward advantages of life 
without peace mind; and whatever he the 
prox imate cauſe of it, it is a fact, and there- 
fore muſt have been the intention of our 
maker, that peace of mind is the natural 
companion of integrity and honour, and not 
of fraud and injuſtice. It is the fruit of 
benevolence, and of that caurſe of conduct 
which ariſes from it, and by no means of 
malevolence. Do we not alſo ſee that a 
moderate competency, Which is much more 
valuable than riches, is generally the re 
ward of fidelity and induſtry, and that pete. 
ſcſhons acquired by diſhoneſt arts are very 
inſecure, if, on other accounts, a man could 
haye any enjoyment of them. What but 
common obſervation has given riſt. to the 
n ee e 80 | 
2 ORR e ee 257 | 
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The beſt definition and criterion of virtue 
is, 1 that diſpoſition of mind, and that 
* courle of conduct ariſing from it, which 
is beſt calculated to promote a man's own 
<« happineſs, and tlie happineſs of others 
« with whom hie is connected; and to 
prove any thing to be really and ultimately 
miſchievous, is the ſame ching as to prove 
it to be vicioùs and wrong. The rule of 
temperance is to eat and drink ſo as to lay 
a foundation for health, and conſequently 
enjoyment; and intemperance does not con- 
ſiſt in the pleaſure we receive from the gra- 
tification of our appetites, but in procuring 
nn pleaſure with future and more 
laſting pain; in laying a foundation for diſ- 
eaſes, and thereby diſqualifying a man for 
enjoying life himſelf, or contributing to the 
. happineſs of others hop are dependent upon 
him. In the ſame manner we fix the boun- 
daries of all the viees, and all the virtues. 
Virtue is, in fact, that which naturally pro- 
duces the greateſt ſum of good, and vice is 
that "which heme the 2 19g ſum of 
evil. e | 
311 who 1 | 0 2 In 
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la ſhort, the virtuous man is he that acts 
with the grekteſt wiſdom and comprehenſion 
of mind, having reſpeci to what is future as 
well as what is preſent; and the vicious man 
is he that acts with the leaſt juſt prudence 
and foreſight, 'catching at preſent” pleaſure 
and advantage, and neglecting what is future, 
though of more value to him. It cannot, 
therefore, but be, that virtue muſt, upon 
the whole, lead to happineſs, and vice to 
miſery; and ſince this ariſes from the con- 
ſtitution of nature, and of the world, it muſt 
have been the intention of he author of 5 
nature that it ſhould be ſo. Nes 
Alſo, as from the general betevdidhtos! of 
the deity we inferred his infinite benevolence, 
ſo from his general reſpect to virtue we may 
infer his ſtrict and invariable reſpect to it; 
and as it cannot but appear probable that 
partial evils muſt be admitted by an all- pow- 
erful, and certainly a benevolent Being, be- 
cauſe they may be, in a manner unknown to 
us, connected with, or productive of, good; 
ſo there is an equal probability that, in the 
N of a Being of infinite power 


and 
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and wiſdom (and certainly a favourer of yic. 
tue, as of happineſs) all irregularities in the 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments arg 
gither only ſeemingly ſo, or merely. tem- 
porarp 5: and that, when the whole ſcheme 
ſhall be completed, they will appear to have 
been proper parts of the 0 _— moral 
adminiſtration. 11 a 
Singe then it is a fact, thay we are in 1 
ſtate juſtly intitled to the appellation of 
moral government (this being not only pre- 
ſumed from the conſideration ef the divine 
| benevolence-previoully eſtabliſhed, but alſo 
_ deduced independently, from actual appear- 
anees) there muſt be e foundation for what 
may be termed natural religion; that is, thete 
is a ſyſtem of duty to which we ought to 
conform, becauſe there are rewards, and pu- 
mniſhments that we have to expact. 
Our duty with reſpect to-our/e/ves a 
4 is, in general, ſufficiently obyious, 
hecauſe it is, in fact, nothing more than io 
Feel; and to act, as out own true and ulti- 
mate happineſs, in conjunction with that of 
others, requires, With reſpect to the Dis 


vine 


WE 
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vine Being, we muſt be guided by analogies, 


Thus, if gratitude be due to human bene- 
factors, it muſt be due in a greater degres to 
God, from whom we receive unſpeakably 
more then from man ; and, in like manner, 


rence him, to reſpect his authority, and to 
confide in the wiſdom and goedneſs of his 
providence. For ſince he made us, it muſt 
be evident that we are not beneath his no- 
tice and attention; and ſince all the laws of 


bliſhment, nothing that befals us can be 
unforeſeen, or, conſequently, unintended by 
him. With this perſuaſion, we muſt ſee 
and reſpe& the hand of God in every thing. 

And if every thing is as God intended it to 


intention was formed the moment 1tnitiedi< 
ately preceding any perticuler event, or from 
all eternity. 

If reverence, ese eden and 
confidence, be our duty with reſpect to God 


duties 


which, however, are tolerably diſtinc. 


it muſt. be concluded to be our duty to reve-. © 


nature, to which we are ſubject, ate his efta« 8 | 


be, it is the ſame thing to us whether this 


(which we infer from the analogy of thoſe 
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duties to bl it is agreeable to the ſame 
analogy, that we expreſs theſe ſentiments in 
words; and this is done in the moſt natural 
manner, agreeably to the ſame analogy, in a 
direct addreſs to the Author of our being; ſo 
that the principles of natural religion, pro- 

perly purſued, will lead us to prayer. 
That we ſhould expreſs our reverence for 
God, our gratitude to him, and our confi- 
n dence in him, is generally thought reaſon- 
able; but it is ſaid that we are not autho- 
riſed to aſt any thing of him. But even this 
is unavoidable ; if we follow the analogy 
above-mentioned. 'Confidering God as our 
governor, father, guardian, or protector, we 
cannot reſiſt the impulſe to apply to him in 
our difficulties, as to any other being or 
perſon, ſtanding in the ſame relation to us. 
Analogy ſets aſide all diſtinction in this caſe; 
and if the analogy itſelf be natural, it is it- 
ſelf a part of the conſtitution of nature, and, 
therefore, ſufficiently e whatever is 

po to t. ; 
It is no objection to the 3 duty of 
prayer to God, that he is ſuppoſed to know 


7 1 : # 
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our wants, and to be the beſt judge of the 


ſelves may have the ſame good dif] poſition 
towards our children „and yet ſee ſufficient 


plication to us, as an expreſſion of their 
obligation, and a neceſſary means of culti- 


dependence upon us. 


The idea of every ching being predeter- 
mined from all eternity, is no objection to 
prayer, becauſe all means are appointed as 
well as ends ; and, therefore, if prayer be in 


by it, we may be aſſured, will not, be had 


other means, or neceſſary previous circum- 
ſtances. No man will refrain from plow- 


ing his ground becauſe God foreſees whether 
he will have a harveſt or not. It i is ſufficient 


for us to know that there never has been, 
and therefore probably never will be, any 


harveſt without previous plowing. Know- 
ing he if we randy have the deſire of harveſt, 


plowing 


% 
. ECEas — — 


propriety of ſupplying them. For we ur- 
reaſon. for inſiſting upon their perſonal ap- 


vating a due ſenſe of their relation to us, and 


itſelf a proper means, the end to be obtained 


without this, any more than without any | 
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dene the ground; and every thing ele 
that we know to be previouſly neceffary to 
it, een 3 
by us of courſe. 1 | 
It is tte bessten, int Wire We 6 
perfect as our nature and ſtate will admit, 
having acquired all the comprelienſion of 
thind to which we can ever attain; and hay. 
ing a ſteady belief in the infinite wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs of God, with a conſtant 
ſenſe of His preſence with: us, and unremitted 
attention to us, our devotion might be no- 
thing more than à deep reverence and joyful 
tonfidence, perſuaded that all the divine diſ- 
poſals were right and kind; and in their 
calmer troments very excellent and good men 
do approach to this ſtate. They feel no oc- 
Taſion to 4 for any thing, becauſe they feel 

no dbant of any thing. But the generality of 
mankind always, and the beſt of men not 
poſſeſſing them ſelves at all times with equal 
_ tranquility,” muſt, and will, acquieſce in 2 


| Die ine Being, knowing this im perſect ſtate 
| 38s 1 n „ of 
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of our nature, muſt mean that we mould act 

agrecably to it, and require of us expreſſions 

of devotion adapted to our imperfect ſtate. 
This progrefs is alſo agreeable te the 

analogy of nature: for when our children 

are fully poſſeſſed of that affection for us, 

and confidence in us, which was the object 

and end of anꝝ formal preſcribed mode of 

addreſs, &c. we do not inſiſt upon the form. | 

We are then ſatisfied with their experienced 

attachment to us, and make them equally 

the objects of our kind attention, whether 


they apply to us in ay * what r want, 
or not. | 


In all this, you ſee, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with following the beſt analogies: we 
can find, and thoſe are clearly in favour of a 
duty to. God, as well as to man, and for, the 
| ame reaſon, a duty and a behaviour ſimilar 
to that which we acknowledge to be due tg 
our parents, guardians, and friends, but dif- 
ering in proportion to the infinite ſupe- 
nority of the ſupreme Being to every inferior 
being, and the infinitely. greater magnitude 
of our 7 obligations to him, Let us now ſee 
8 whether 
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mean time, - 
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whether there be any analogy, from the 
common courſe of nature, that can give us 
any inſight into the extent and duration of 
the ſyſtem of moral government under which 
we manifeſtly are. But this I ſhall reſerve 
for the ſubject of another * In the 


ate Dear Sir, &c. 
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of the Evidence for the future Exiflence if 
63 Man. "wa 


DEAR SIR, 


1 Have already obſerved that ee 
once proved to be real, can A ; 
conceived to be other than boundleſs ; a 

this muſt be more eſpecially the caſc 2 
the Supreme Being, who can have no rival 
dc be n of any _ whatever, Such 
Beings 
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Beings as we are may really wiſh well to 
others, and yet may wiſh them only a certain 
degree of happineſs ; but then the defire of 
that limitation will be found, if it be exa- 
mined, to be occaſioned by ſomething pecu- 
liar to our ſituation, as limited and imperfe& 
Beings, and what can have no place with the 
Deity. His benevolence, if real, muſt, as we 
ſhould think, be boundleſs. He muſt, there- 
fore, with the greateſt good of his creation, 
and the limitation to the preſent actual hap- 
fineſs of the univerſe muſt ariſe from per- 
fcftion of happineſs being incompatible with 
the nature of created, and, conſequently, finite 
Beings, and with that mixture of pain, which 
Fay be really neceſſary, according to the 
beſt poſſible general conſtitution of re; 

to promote this happineſs. 5 
But pain, we have ſeen, tends to limit and 
exclude itſelf, and things are evidently in a 
progreſs to a better ſtate. There is ſome 
eaſon, therefore, to expect that this meliora- 
tn will go on without limits. And as 
va and equal government ariſes from per- 
«t benevolence (and even, independent of 
TS: the 
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the arguments for benevolence, does take 
place in ſome degree) we cannot, as it ſhould 
ſeem, hut be led by this analogy to expe 
more perfect retribution than we ſee to take 
place here, and, conſequently, to look for: 
ſtate where moral agents will find more exact 
rewards for virtue, and more ample puniſh. 
ments for vice than they meet with in this 
world. I do not ſay that the argument from 
theſe analogies is fo ſtrong as to produce a 
confident expectation of ſuch a future ſtate; 
but-it-certainly, in fact, produces a 40/þ for 
itz and this wiſh itſelf, 'being produced by 
the analogy of nature, is dome evidence of 
EC withed for... 

Other analogies, it is e tend 
Wan this ex pectation. We fee that men, 
whoſe powers of perception and thought de- 
pend upon the organized ſtate of the brain, 
decay and die, exactly like plants, or the in- 
ferior animals, and we ſee no inſtance of any 
revival. But ftill, while there exiſts in 
nature a power unqueſtionably equal to their 

revival (for it is the power that actual) 
„ 3 into being at firſt) the former 


analogies 
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ann logies may lead us to look for this future 
ſtate of more exact retribution, to which vr 
ſee ſomething like a reference in n this, and for 
4 more copious di ſplay of the divine good - 
neſs, even beyond the grave. don ne thy 
On ſome, eſpecially on perſons conſcious 
ol great integrity, and of great ſufferings in 
conſequence of it, theſe analogies will make 
a greater impreſſion, | Will produce a, move 
earneſt /onging, and, conſequently, a ſtronger 
faith, than others will have; and the fame 
perſons will, for the ſame reaſon, be affected 
by them differently at different times. 'Fhis 
fluctuation, and degree of uncertainty, muſt 
make every rational Being, and eſpecially 
every good man, who rejoices in what he 
ſees. of the works and government of God, 
eirneſtly long for farther information on chis 
moſt intereſting {abject; and this farther in- 
formation we may perhaps n univerſal 
father has actualhyj given us. 
I think it of ſome ne to obſerve, 
that the degree» of moral government under 
which we are (che conſtitution of nature 
PI favouring a courſe of virtue; and 
. 13 frowning 


independent of all reaſoning concerning the 
exiſtence of God himſelf, and, therefore, 
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FORTE upon a courſe of ay + is a fas 


ought” to determine the conduct of thoſe 
who are not ſatisfied with reſpect to the 
proof of the being and attributes of God, 
and even of thoſe who are properly atheiſt, 
beheving that nothing exiſts | beſides the 
world, or the univerſe, of which v we out- 
ſelves are a part. 

Whether there be any 4 1505 of nature, o 
[pid, there cannot be any doubt of there be- 
ing an -eftabliſhed courſe of nature; and an 
[atheiſt muſt believe it to be the more firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and ſee leſs proſpect of a 
change, from acknowledging no ſuperior 
Being capable of producing that change. l, 
therefore, the courſe of nature be aQually 
in favour of virtue, it muſt be the intereſ 
and wiſdom of every human Being to be 

virtuous, And farther, if it be agrecableto 
the analogy of nature, independent of any 
conſideration of the author of it, that thing 
are in an improving ſtate, and, conſequent- 
ly, that there is a tendency to a more exad 
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and equal retribution, it muſt produce an 
expectation that this courſe of nature will 
go on to fayour virtue ſtill more; and, there- 
fore, it may be within the courſe of nature 
that men, as moral agents, ſhould ſurvive the 
grave, or be re-produced, to enjoy the full 
reward of virtue, or to ſuffer the n 
ments due to their vices. 

It is acknowledged that we line no I 
how this can come to paſs, but neither have 
we, any knowledge how we, that is, the 
human ſpecies, came into being; ſo that, 
for any thing we know to the contrary, our 
re- production may be as much within the 
proper courſe of nature, as our original pro- 
x duction; and, conſequently, nothing hinders | 
but that our expectation of a more perfect 
ſtate of things, and a ſtate of more exact re- 
tribution, raiſed by the ' obſervation of the 
actual courſe of nature, may be fulfilled. 
ev There may, therefore, be a ſuture fate, even 
a though there be no God at all. That is, 
ing as it is certainly, and independently of all 
ent- other conſiderations, our wiſdom to be vir- 
aa tous in this life, it may be equally our 
14 | wiſdom” 


| 
| 
| 
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wiſdom to be virtuous with a view to a life 
to come. And, faint as this probability 
may be thought, it is however ſomething, 
and muſt add ſomething to the ſanctions of 
virtue. Let not atheiſts, therefore, think 
themſelves quite ſecure with reſpect to a fu- 
ture life. Things as extraordinary as this, 


eſpecially upon the hypotheſis of there be- 


ing no God, have taken place, and therefore 
this, which is ſufficiently analogous to the 
reſt, may take place alſo. 

Let any perſon only conſider attentivey 
che meaneſt plant that comes in his way, 
and he cannot but diſcoyer a wonderful ex- 
tent of vieu in the adaptation of every part of 


it toithe-reſt; as of the root to the ſtem, the 


ſtem to the leaf, the leaf to the flower, the 
flower to the fruit, the fruit to the ſeed, 
&. Kc. & d. He will alſo perceive as won- 


gerful an adaptation of all theſe to the foil 


and the cl imate 3 and to the deſtined dura- | 
tion mode and extent of propagation, &c. of 
the plant. He will alſo perceive a wonder- 
ful relation of one plant to another, with 
_ to kmilarity of ſtructure, uſes, and 
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mutual ſubſerviency. : He will perceive an · 
other relation that they bear to the animals 
that feed upon them, or, in any other re- 
ſpect, avail themſelves of them. In extend- 
ing his reſearches, he will perceive an; equal 
extent of view in the parts of the animal 
economy, their relation to the vegetable 
world, and to one another, as of the carni- 
vorous to the graminivorous, &e. and of 
every thing belonging to them, to their 
rank, place, * rule > in the ** of the 
world. e 
After this, let him nts this world; 
that is, the earth, as' part of a greater ſyſtem, 
(cach part of which, probably, as perfe& in 
its kind) with the probable relation of the 
ſolar ſyſtem itſelf to other ſyſtems in the 
viſible univerſe. And then, whether he 
ſuppoſe that there is any author of nature, or 
not, he muſt ſee that, by /ome means or other, 
nothing is ever wanting, however remote in 
time or place, to render every thing complete 
in its kind. And if his mind be ſufficiently 
impreſſed with theſe fa#s, and the conſidera- 
tion of the __y events that daily take place, 
| of 
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of which he could not have the leaſt pre- 


vious expectation, and of the efficient or 
proxitnate cauſes of which he is wholly ig- 
norant, and he will not think it impoſſible, 


that, if any other particular event, of what. 


ever magnitude, even the re- production of 
the whole human race after a certain period, 
will make the ſyſtem more complete, even 
that event may take place, though he be ever 


ſo ignorant of the proximate cauſe of it. 


That there is both a power in nature, and 
an extent of view, abundantly adequate to it, 


if he have any knowledge of actual exiſtence, 


he mult be ſatisfied. In proportion, there- 
fore, to his idea of the propriety and import- 
ance of any future ſtate of things, in that 
proportion will be his expeFation of it. 


Our ignorance of the means by which any 


particular future ſtate of things may be 
brought about, is balanced by our acknow- 
ledged ignorance of the means in other caſes, 
where the reſult is indiſputable; though we 


are continually advancing in the diſcovery of 


theſe means in our inveſtigation ag the more 


general laws of nature. 


A retro- 
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A retroſpective view to our former i igno- 
rance in other caſes will be uſeful to us here. 
Time was when the total ſolution of a piece 
of metal in a chymical menſtruum would 

| ſeem to be as abſolute a oſs. of it, as the diſ- 
ſolution of a human body by putrefaction, 
and the recovery of it would have been 
thought as hopeleſs. And, antecedent to 
our knowledge of the courſe of nature, the 
burying of a ſeed in the earth would ſeem 

. to have as little tendency to the re- pro- 
auction of the plant. Where there certainly 
exiſts a power equal to any production, or 
any event, any thing that is poſible in, itſelf 
may be, and the difference in antecedent pro- 
bability is only that of greater and leſs. 
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22 W.-H FI FOJAL Dull 7 
Daa $12, | 
Am glad to find that you P ähibk there! is 
at leaſt' ſome appearance of weight in 
what, at your requeſt, I have urged, in an- 


ſwer to tlie objections againſt the belief of a 
God and a providence ; and I any confident 
che more attention you give to the ſubject, 


the. ſtronger will thoſe arguments appear, 
and the more trifling and undeſerving of te- 
gard you will think the cavils of atheiſts, 
ancient or modern. You wiſh, however, to 
know diſtinctly what I think of Mr. Hume 
poſi humous Dialogues on Natural Religion; 
becauſe, coming from a writer of ſome note, 
that work is frequently a topic of conver- 
ſation in the ſocieties you frequent. 
With reſpe& to Mr. Hume's metaphyſical 
writings in general, my opinion is, that, on 
| | the 
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the whole, the world is very ditto che wicked 
for them. For though, When the merit 
of any queſtion were on his ſide, few men 
ever. wrote with more perſpicuity, the ar- 
rangement of his thoughts being natural, 
and his illuſtrations peculiarly happy; yet 
I can hardly think that we are indebted to 
him for the leaſt real advance in the know 
ledge of the human mind. Indeed, accord - 
ing to his own very frank confeſſion, his 
object was mere literary reputation *. It 
was not the purſuit truth, or the advance- 
ment of virtue and happineſs; and it was 
much more eaſy to make a figure by diſturb- 
ing the ſyſtems of others, than by erecting 
any of his own. All ſchemes have their 
reſpective weak Chas: which a man who has 
nothing of bis own to riſk 8850 more OP 
find, and expoſe. 

In many of his E/ays (which; 1 a 
are exceſſively wire drawn) Mr. Hume ſeems 
to have had nothing in view but to amigſe 
his readers, which he generally does Vt. 


= ge bi Life, wie by mf, pc u. egos 
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3 8 propoſing doubts to received 


hypotheſes, leaving them without any ſolu- 


tion, and altogether unconcerned about it. 
In ſhort, he is to be conſidered in theſe 
Eſſays as a mere [writer or declaimer, even 


more than Cicero in ws book” of Tuſculan | 


| Queſtions. © OL 12 
He ſeems. not to have given bimſelf the 
trouble ſo much as to read Dr. Hartley, 
Obſervations on Man, a work which he could 
not but have heard of, and which it certainly 
behoved him to ſtudy. The doctrine of 
aſſociation of ideas, as explained and extended 
by Dr. Hartley, ſupplies materials for the 
moſt ſatis factory ſolution of almoſt all the 
difficulties he has ſtarted, as I could eaſily 
ſhew if I thought it of any conſequence; ſo 
that to a perſon acquainted with this theory 
of the human mind, Hume s Effays appear 
the mereſt trifling. Compared with Dr. 
W h I 1 pen Mr. Hume as not even 
a child. | 
- Now, 1 will frankly tell you, that this laſt 
performance of Mr. Hume has by no means 
chan ged for the better the idea I bad before 
formed 
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formed of him as a metaphyſical writer, 


conducted. Philo, who - evidently, ſpeaks 
the ſentiments of the writer, is not made to 


opponents are not made to ſay any thing 
that is very pal pably abſurd, and every thing 


cor um. 


But though! Philo, i in the _ iotereſtivg 


common-place objections againſt the belief 
of a God, and hackneyed declamation againſt 


ſeldom repreſented; as making any fatisfac- 


the argument, on which he had expatiated 
with ſo much triumph, it is without al- 
ledging any ſufficient reaſon ; ſo that his 
arguments are left, as no doubt the writer 


bate ſcemingly cloſes in favour of the theiſt, 
the victory is clearly on the ſide of the 
atheiſt. 


cans OF WV 


"I 


The dialogue is ingeniouſly and . artfully 
ſay all the good things that are advanced, his ; 
is made to paſs with great decendy and es T 
part of the debate, advances. nothing but 
the plan of providence, -his antagoniſts, are 


tory reply. And when, at the laſt, evi- 
dently to ſave appearances, he relinquiſhes 


intended, to have their full effect on the 5 
mind of the reader. Alſo: though. the de- 
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' atheiſt; I therefore ſhall not be ſurpriſed if 
this work ſhould have a conſiderable effed 
in promoting the cauſe of atheiſm, with 
thoſe whoſe general turn of thinking, and ba- 
Bits of life, make ”"—_ no os to tha 
ſcheme. f 
To ſatisfy your 1 I ſhall re recite what 
1 think has - moſt of the appearance of 
ſtrength, or plauſibility, in what Mr. Hume 
has advanced on the atheiſtical fide. of the 
queſtion, though it will neceſſarily lead me 
to repeat ſome things that I have obſerved 
already; but I ſhall endeavour to do it in 
ſuch a manner, that you will not deem it 
quite idle and uſeleſs repetition. _ 
With reſpect to the general argument for 
the being of God, from the marks of deſign 
in the univerſe, he ſays, p. 65, Will any 
man tell me, with a ſerious countenance, 
te that an orderly univerſe muſt ariſe from 
<« ſome thought and art, like the human, 
te becauſe. we have experience of it. To 
« aſcertain this reaſoning, it were requiſite 
e that we had experience of the origin of 
6. 2 is not ſufficient, ſurely, that 


ce we 
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te we have ſecii ſnips and citics ariſt from 
human art aid cntrivaee- 10 
Now, if it be admitted that altere are * 
mirks'oÞ deſign in the univerſd/as mumber- 
leſs fitneſſes of things to things ;proye: dew. 
yond all: diſputeꝭ ãdĩt not a neceſſary conſes .. 
quence; thut if dr had a cauſt ad all. ĩt mull = 
be one that is capable of deſigu ? WII 
perſon · ſay that an eye could have been co 
ſtructod by a Being Who had no k nOwiedge 
of optics, who did not know the nature of. 
light; or che laws/ofirefrattion la And ut 
not the uni ver ſo have had a cauſe, as well ag 
ny thing elſe that cs! ſinite and ingapable 
f comptchending itſeltf?? an 
we e might juſt as reaſonably Gy; that any 
ular ſhip; or city any particular Horſe, 
Mae bad nothing exiſting ſuperiotr to t 
+ that the viſible ui verſe had mating ſu- 
ecior-tocit ãf the: unĩverſe be iu mort cp- 
le of conmprehending itſelf than a hip. or 
city, a horſe; ur a man. There can be no 
rm in the word world br albiverſey;: fo 
they ſhouldirequire no cauſe chen they 
and rm predieametit with" 
| K. x ther; 


> 
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ather things that evidently do require a ſu- 
perior cauſe, and could not hare exiſted 
without one. otzicn 
All that Mr. We on the diffculy 
of ſtopping at thetidea of an uncauſed Being, 
is on the ſuppoſition that this uncauſed 
Being is; . fnite ane, incapable of | compre. 
hending itſelf; and, therefore, in the fame 
predicament with a ſhip or a houſe, a hork 
en a man, Which it is impoſſible to concein 
do have exiſted without a -luperior cauſe, 
< How: ſhall we ſatisfylourſelves, ſays be, 
pe 93» &c. concerning the cauſe of that 
Being hom you ſuppoſe the author d 
* nature. — If we ſtop! and go no farther, 
_ *:why' go ſo far, why not ſtop at the matc- 
e without going on in infinitum. By ſup 
2 pofing it to contain the principle vf ode 
and the ſocner we arrive at that Divin 
= Being, ſo much the better. MIGY 05 
ego one ſtep beyond the mundane ſyſte 
you only excite an inquiſitive humou 


«which it is „ fatiafy.” 


321110 I 
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Atäswery tres that n petfori ran tiefy 
bimelf with going backwards in IR, 
from one thing that requires & ſupertot tauſe, 
to mother that equally! requires a ſuperiac 
cauſes! Bud atlyi perfor may be ſuffivieniuly 
atisfied T wird going ! back» through finite 
cauſes as furi as he has: evitente of tlie exiſt 
ence: af do tertnetliate fluite cauſes j and the 
(eeciag thut it is abſurd to go on in infinitunt 
ivthis: manner) to!concludeſthar;: whether; 
clean comptcbend/it-or not; there nut be 
ſome rr aue intelligent Being the original 
aaddeſigning eauſe of albothet Beings ! For 
othetwidy uhat we. ſee and exfieritnce could 
not kane ze niſted- Mis trug that w can 
conceitt: bow this ſhould:be} but c are able 
wacquibſce in; this ignotamiee, berauſt there 
h no 'rontradiinn wat „ om i for 
He fays, po Motioit;-!ifi mdiy in- 
ba ſtances-ftonſ;gilvity; frtuib claſticity, from 
 eleQzielty, begin in utter withöout any 
kon: voluntfH/ agent; anch td) ſuppoſe: 
„ adweys in- iht ſe Safes af nnen volun- 


” try agent is mefe hypo haf. and hypo · 
£ _ ute cod ixh no advantage.” He 
| alſo 


K4 
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alſo ſaye, P. ing, <<: Why may not motion 


have been propagated by impulſe e 
Hall eternity?" ; 29119 D91-16d3 Sz ang m 


Lill admitithat the powers of gravity 
elaſticityundt electricity might have been in 
bodies from all eternity; without any ſupe- 
riot cauſtʒ if the bodiesin which we find 
them were <apable of knowing that they 
had ſueh powers; of :thatidefign which has 
proportioned them too one another, and of 
oainbining them in the wonderful and uſeful 
manner in wWhichethey are actually propor. 
tiomed and ĩetimhined in nature. But when 
ſce that theꝶ ard as evidently incapable of 
this:as Lam:6f properly producing a plant 
ot-/ar-:animald I-arbl:under a nedeſſity of 
looking :favca, higher aufe; and I cannot 
reſt till I come to a Bring wfentially afferent 
from alk viſthle Beings: whatever; fo as not 
toi het in thepredicament that they are in, 
oftrequirii aſupurioti cauſes! Alſd, if mo- 
tiduxnuld hàbr been igithe univerſe without 
any bauſeʒ vid umuſt have been if con ſequence 
of Podlessbengg! poſtxffed- of #he power of 


ih, esel frohn OW Eh Out a cauſe 
due t A But 
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But as they could not have liad thoſe powers 
without communication fror a-ſuperior aua 
intelligent Being, capable of proportioning 
them, in the exact and uſel manner in 
which they ate poſſeſſed, the thin is mani» 
feſtly indes 15! ei bas ,oonoft aut * 
What Mr Hume ſays with :reſpetto the 
origin of the 1200814: dip the following para- 
graph, which, I thipk-unworthy-of a philo- 
ſopher, and miſerably trifling on ſo ſerioas 
a ſubject, goes intirely upon the idea of the 
ſupreme cauſe reſembling ſuch betags: as de 
themſelves require a ſuperior tauſe, and not 
(which, however, muſt be ſhe caſe):a Being 
that can havt no ſuperior, yimbwiſdom; or 
power. I, therefore;-think! it tequires no 
particular animadverſion blo do cog ?? 
Many worlds, be ſays, pd, might 
have been botehed and bungled through- 


1 out an eternityꝛete this ſyſtem was ſtruck 
8 * out, much labour laſt, man fruitleſs 


trials made, and a flow but contiaued 
improyement: carried an during infinite 
ages in the art of world making. 


ſc, 2 2101.409, {MY girongt mid. bsRubago 
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0 __ man who follows your-hypotheſu? 
p. 117, is able perhaps to aſſert, or con- 
t jecture, that che univerſe ſome time aro 
«« from ſomethipg like deſign but beyond 
0 that Poſition he cannot aſcertain one ſingle 
66 circumſtance, and i is left afterwards to fix 
« every point of his theology by the utmoſ 
e licence”'of fancy and hypotheſis. This 
world, for ought we know, is very faulty 
* and imperfect, compared to ſaperior 
* ſtandard „and was only the firſt rude eſſay 
4 of ſome infant deity, who afterwards aban- 
60 doned it, aſhamed of his on performance 
56 It i is the work only. of ſome dependent 
6 inferior deity, and is the object of deri- 
5: ſion to his ſuperiors. It is the produc- 
« tion of old age and dotage, in ſome ſuper- 
t annuated deity, and ever ſince his death 
has run on at adventures, from the firk 
e impulſe and active ' force, eee it re- 
t ęeĩived from him.“ ut dsf 120A 
In reading Mr. Hues {i n written by 
himſelf, ane might be ſurptiſed to find 0 
mention of à Gad, or of a providence, which 
conducted him through it ; but this canno 
em | pf? be 
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be any longer wonderful, when we find that, 
for any thing he certainly believed to the 
contrary; he himſelf might be the moſt con- 
ſiderable Being in the univerſe. His maker, 
if he had any, might have been cither a care - 
leſs playful infant, a trifling forgetful dotard, 
or was, perhaps, dead and buried, without 
leaving auy other to take care of his affairs. 
All that he believed of his maker was, that 
he was capable of ſomething like dylgn. but of 
his own comprehenſive intellectual powers 
he could have no doubttt. 
Neither can we think it at AI extraor- 
dinary that Mr. Hume ſhould habe recoutfe 
to amuſing books in the laſt period of his life, 
when he confiderett the author of nature 
himſelf as never having had any ſerious ob- 
ject in view, and when he neither left any 
thing behind him, not bad auh ing before 
him, that was deſerving of his care. How 
can it be ſuppoſed that the man, ho ſeru- 
pled not to ridicule his maker, ſhould con- 
baer the human race, or the world, in an 


pity, ho Ald well klebe might he be to 
| | K4 2 have 
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have been-ſo fortunate in his paſſage through 
the world. and in his caſy eſcape out of it, 
when it was deſerted hy its maker, and way 
continually expoſed. to ſome unforeſeen and 
dreadful eataſtrophe.. How poor a confo. 
lation, however, muſt, have been his /terary 
fame, with ſuch: gloomy proſpects as theſe ! 
What Mr. Hume ſays with reſpect to the 
deficiency.in the proof of the proper infriy 
of the divine attributes, and of a probable 
multiplicity. of deities, all goes on the ſame 
idea, vi 2z. that the ultimate cauſe: of. the 
univerſe is ſuch a Being as muſt himſelf 
require a ſuperior cauſe ; : whereas, nothing 
can be-more evident, how incomprehenſible 
ſoever i it may be, than that the Being which 
has exiſted from eternity, and is the cauſe of 
all Hat does exiſt, muſt be one that cant 
nite in 7 ˖—ů·xæñ and power, and. conſe- 
quent] Vas I have endeavoured to ak be- 
fore, can | but one. 
=» As the cauſe,” he ſays, p. 104. « « qught 
« only to be proportioned to the effec, and 
40 the effect, 0 far as it falls under our c0g- 
* nizance, 
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fs nizange, is not infinite, what pretenſions 
« have, e to.aſcribe that attribute to the 
Divine Being? — By ſharing the. work 
among ſeveral, we may ſo much farther 
« limit the attributes of each, and get rid 
« of that extenſive power and knowledge 
** which muſt be ſuppoſed in one deity:;'— 
This I think unworthy, of a philoſopher on 
ſo grave and intereſting a ſuhjec . 
It is owing to the ſame inattention to this 
one conſideration, that, in order to get rid 
of the idea of a ſupreme. intelligent cauſe of 
all things, Mr. Hume urges the ſuperior 
probability of the yniverſe., reſembling a 
plant, or an animal. If the univerſe, ſays 
he, p. 129. beats a a greater likeneſs to 
animal bodies, and to vegetables, than to 
« the works of human art, it is more pro- 
« bable that its cauſe reſembles the cauſe of 
* the former than that of the latter ; and 
its origin ought. rather to be aſoribed to 
8 generation, or VEgeIation,! 8 * rraſes | 
Hor deſign.“ 163 bun anch 
On this, Reet hs 90 840 ſpeaker, 
Fery FIR obſerves, p. 137,,.*.Whence 
« could 


— — — 
— * . 7 
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ebüld nriſe ſo wonderful a _ but 
from deſign; or how can order ſpring from 
« affy thing which perceives not that order 
#which it beſtows. In reply to which 
Phils Contents himſelf with faying, ib. A 
© tree 'beftows: order, and organization, on 
that tree which ſprings from it, without 
knowing the order; an animal, in the 
"8 ſame manner, on its offspring, and p. 140, 
«Judging by our limited and imperfect ex- 
« perience, generation has ſome privileges 
40 above reaſon; for we ſee every day the 
e Jatter to ariſe from the former, never the 
1 former from the latter.“ 
Mlaniſeſtiy unſatisfactory as this reply is, 
nothing is advanced in anſwer to it by either 
of the other diſputants. But it is obvious 
to remark, that, if an animal has marks ef 
defign in its conſtruction, a deſign which 
itſelf cannot comprehend, it is hardly poſſ- 
ble for any perſon to imagine that it ws 
originally produced without a power ſupe- 
rior to itſelf, and capable of comprehending 
its ſtructure, though he was not himfel 
preſent at the original formation of it and 


there- 


. Se nd 


| 
is 
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thejefore, couldinet ſet it. Cue perRbly 
believe” chat any particular 50, chat We 
know,/ originated without a ſuparior cauſe? 
equally im poſſible is it t0-beljeve;"tharThe 
ſpecies of Hieſvi hob 13 hoo elite d Without 
x ſuperior cauſe! / 08 Gow a io ale 
How little then does it upiil Alt. Hume 
to ſay, p. 13 55 that «© reaſon, inſtinct, gene- 
ration, vegetation; are ſimilar to each 
other, and the cauſes of ſimilar effects“ 
as if inſtind, generation; and vegeration; did , 
not neceſſarily imply defge,” or reaſon, as 
the cauſe of them. He might with equal 
reaſon have placed other powers in nature, 
ws gravity; elaſticity, &. in the ſame rank 
with theſe; whereas all theſe muſt” equally 
have proceeged-from reaſon, or deſign; and 
could not have had any exiſtence indepen- 
dent of it. For defign is conſpicuous in all 
thoſe powers, and eſpecially in the Pn 
uon and diftribution of them 


Was 

pe- Purſuing the analogy of plants and ani- 
ling WY mals; he fays, p. 152, In like manner as a 
aſcii Ml © tree ſheds its feeds into the" neighbouring 


0 helds, 'and I produces other trees j ſo the 
60 great 
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${ great vegetable. the world, or this pla. 
%% netaty: ſyſtem produces within. itſelf cer- 
*©tain free: Which being ſcattered. into the 
en ſugroungdingi>chavs, vegetate into new 
{*:erlds.-'! A comet, foritinſtance,. is the | 
. * ſeed of a world, and after it has been fully 
* rigencd' by; paſſing from fan to ſun, and 
55, ſtar to ſtar, it is at laſt toſſed into, the un- 
formed elements, which eyery where ſur- 
round this univerſe, and — 
4 ſprouts up into a new ſyſtem 
Or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe this ani to 
ff :be; an animal, à comet is the egg of this 
animal; and in like manner as an oſtrich 
* lays. its egg intthe fand,. which, without 
{* any farther cars; hatches the egg and pro- 
** duces a now animal; ſo Does not 
a plant or an animal p. 134, which 
e ſptings from vegetation or generation, beat 
a ſtronger reſemblance to the world, than 
«© does any artificial p+chine: Which ariſes 
from reaſon and deſiggs /; 
Had any friend of Signs. 3 an 
idea ſo completely abſurd as this, what 
would not Mr. Hume have ſaid to turn it in- 


to 


MN * "> . 
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th ridicule. With jüſt as tanck-probabitity | 
might he have aid that Glaſp bw grew front 


don and Edinburgh; marrying, by nütural 
generation, produced Vert wπij&h lies beat 
tween them. With much ore probability: 
might he thave®#faid that-oppmphlers areiihes © 
productions af large $r04rjvthat Hoatgrane: 
young ſhips, and that ite grow into 
great guns ʒ und that eĩtherithdre never e 
any firſt:1towngzi-bboks, f ſhipe or guns} br 
that, if thete-were; they hacbnò makers 
How it could come into any mans hend: 
to ĩmagine that a thing ſo complexras hip 
world, conſiſting of land and water, \carthsi 
and metals, plants andanitnals; &o. &&&c. 
ſhould produce a ' ſeed! orbegg containing 
vithin it the elements of all ts innumerahle 
parts, is beyohd my power of cbnceptian t:t 
What muſt have been that man's Hn⁰.ͤ 
ledge- of philoſpphy and nature, whoroould: 
ſuppoſe for à moment, chat à comet cduld 
poſſibly be chꝭ feed of a wbrid ? Do comets 
ſpring from worlds, carrying with them the 
n of n & that they con- 
7 tain * 


2 ſeed yielded by Edinburgh, ör that Dh 
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tai I Doch travel fru ſun to $19;-0f 
from: ſtan to cſtar ) Ny wikiat force ate they 
Mr. Hume frppoſenrcytryrdnbort to furs 
round h. he ,h What'ave thoſe: cle. 
mente i angdowhatrieviderice 4s. he 6f their 
exiſtence NW of, fappalinig the oract to arrive 
_ amonguthena,lwhiace oguld ari ſa ĩts n 
of vegetating ũntꝭ d new iyſtom ) - 
—WhatrMr.-Humerbbefts' 8 
for tha brnr wol οf the eit is dich: mere 
cavilling; and admũts/ of ſack eaty anſwers, 
that: I am ſurpriſodl that à mam whoſe: fole 
chjct was ever rerum repurut iun ſhould 
hai advanced in boot to i 
Ehe courſd o mature, p.86, © tends 
S mat toi human onanimal fehcity, therefore 
4 it is not eſtabli ſlied for that purpoſe,” lle 
mighras well: have ſaid that dbenlih is not 

agrerahle to the tourſe of nature; as that 
exjoyment and buppiugſt is not, iner the ane 
- 15 the neceſſary comequencerrof; the other, 
It is contrary; he ſays; in fact, p. 193 
to every one 8 feling and ox perienee 1 
P a continuet eviſtened in this 


ce world 
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« world to be eligible and deſirable. Ie is 
6 contrary to an authority ſo eſtabliſhed as | 
« nothing can ſubvert. And yet almoſt 
all anicnals and all wen zh. de life, and. 
according ta: his on axegunt, his og, life 
was a ſingularly happy and enviabls aneh. 
„Fou muſt prove, 1p. 195 U theſe 
« pure unmixed and uncontrollable. attri- 
« butes from the preſant mixcd-and genfuſed 
phenomena and from theſe glans: q hape 
« ful; undertaking f, eu Was noi * 
thouſand, ways, neceflaxily, £apneced- with, 
| and ſubſervient to good, the undertaking 
would be hopeleſs; hut not othenwiſet / 
alt ſeems plainly poſſihle, N AE 5b; to 
carry on the buſineſs of / life, wirhout any 
« pain. Why chen is any amomal ever ten- 
« dered ſuſceptible of uch ie fanfation 7” 
But pain, an ſuch, we Rave ſeen. 40 be veel 
lently uſeful, as a gut, againſt more pain, 
and greater eyils, and: alſq as an element of 
future Happineſs ; and ne man can pretend 
to ſay thati the ſame end coul have been at- 
tained by / any other mean . 
WG 6 The 
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The conduct of the World by g Auel 
” laws? op. 206 * feems no wife neteſſary to 


ä der perfect being!“ Butfwithout gene- 
ral'laws 


there could have been little or no 
roi for wiſdom, in God or man; and what 
kind®sf happineſs could we babe had with- 
dati the exetciſe of our ratiohal powers. To 
hade had ahy untellutluul renjoyments in thofe 
entetenſtänees (and the ſenſual rare of little 
vale in: Empariſon with them) we muſt 
have beth Beings of duits anbther kind thai 
wei are lt preſent , Ae —_ N 
what we are n, ).. 

« Almoſt Ar be merh! ds ell as natural 

« evils of human life P. 213 Kariſe f from 
aleneſs; and Were uf ſpecirt by the ori- 


ina eonſtitution of heir frhme, exempt 


< from this vice, or infitmity,/ che perfect 
t eultivation of the land, the improvements 
« fl arts and manufactures / thel exact execu 


i=: fellevys and men ut once inay fully reach 
<<:that ſtate of ſoeiety which is ſo imperfectij 
< attained by the . 


HT oY 75 60 But 


« valuable of apy, nature feems determined, 


on men with a very ſparing hand.“ And 
yet this writer can ſay, p. 259, that no 


« equable.” But would not more induſtry, 


and happy temperament, and be apt to 


unhappineſs? 
«Tam ſcenic enough,” be a 9 21 9. 
to allow that the bad appearances, not- 
« withſtanding: all my reaſonings, may be 
40 compatible with ſuch attributes as you 


« ſuch attributes. But if preſent appear- 


will go very near to prove unbounded hene- 
volence, for reaſons that I have alleged bo- 
fore, and which I ſhall not repeat here. 

It is pretty clear to me, that Mr. Hume 
was not ſufficiently acquainted with what 
bas been already advanced by thoſe who have 


7 Es butes 


ances prove real e I think. they 


* pitt. 080PHICAL UNBELIEVER. 14; 
1 But as induſtry is a power, and the moſt 


« fſuitable to her uſual maxims, to beſtow it | 


« {tate of mind is ſo happy as the calm and 
and aftvity, neceſſarily diſturb this calm 


produce quartels, and, eee . | 


2 
— 


« ſuppoſe z/ but e they can never prove 


vritten on the ſubject of the being and attri- 


3 ns, EY — — —̃ —— 


” 7 — : me en IE, 
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- butes of God. Otherwiſe he either would 
not have put ſuch weak arguments into the 
mouth of his favourite Philo, or would 
have put better anſwers into thoſe of his op- 
ponents. It was, I imagine, his diſlike of 


the ſubject that made him overlook ſuch 


. writers, or give but little attention to them; 


and I think this conjecture concerning hi 


averſion" to the ſubject the better founded, 
from his ſaying,” p. 259, that there is : 
« gloom and we y remarkable! in is 
4 devout-/people..: 7 | 
No perſon really . at} true de. 
9 tio or thoſe who were poſſeſſed with it, 
could have entertained ſuch: an opinion. 
What Mr. Hume had ſeen, muſt have been 
ſome miſerably low ſuperſtition, or. wild en- 
thuſiaſm, things very remote from the calm 
and ſedate, but e d a of inn 
devotion. 
Had Cn 5 nature 380 true * 
votion, he muſt have been ſenſible that the 
charge of gloom and melancholy can leaſt af 
all apply to it. Gloom and . melancholy 
certainly belong to the ä of atheilm, 
which 


* 


—— 
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which entirely precludes the pleaſing ideas 
of a benevolent author of nature, and of a 
wiſe plan of providence, bringing good out 
of all the evil we experience ; which cuts off 
the conſoling intercourſe with an inviſible, 
but omni preſent and almighty protector and 
friend; Which admits of no ſettled proviſion 
for our happineſs, even in this life, and 
cloſes the melancholy ſcene, fach as Mr. 
Hume himſelf deferibes its Wilks a total an- 
nihilation ???: 
Is it poſſible to Ane a more Cd and 
diſpiriting picture of the ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe. than Mr. Hume himſelf has drawn 
in his tenth dialogue? No melancholy reli- 
gioniſt ever drew: fo. dark a one. Nothing 
in the Whole ſyſtem pleaſes him. He finds 
neither wwr/dom, nor benevolence. Speaking 
on the ſuppoſition. of God being omnipotent 
and omniſcient, he ſays, p. 185. His 
* power we allow infinite; whatever he 
% wills is executed; but neither man nor 
am) other animal is happy; therefore he 
does not will their happineſs, His wiſ- 
8 dom 'i is infinite; he is never miſtaken i in 
* W 


=. 6 i the means-to 107 end; but the 
& courſe of nature tends not to human or 
% animal felicity; therefore it is not eſta- 
i e pliſhed for that purpoſe.” | 
„Look round the univerſe,” ſays he, 
p. 219, what an immenſe profuſion of be. 
. * ings, animated and organized, ſenfible and 
active. You admire this prodigious v.- 
« riety and fecundity. | But inſpect a little 
* more narrowly theſe living exiſtences, the 
„only beings worth regarding. How hoſtile 
and deſtructive to each other. How in- 
fufficient all of them for their own hap- 
« pineſs. How contemptible, or odious, to 
the ſpectator. The whole preſents no- 
thing but the idea of a blind nature, im- 
* pregnated by a great vivifying principle, 
and pouring forth from her lap, without 
* diſcerntnent, or paretital-care, her me 
% and abottive children 
Compare this with the language of the 
1 pious writers of the ſcriptures. Thou art 
. good and doeſt good. The Lord is good 
«to all, and his tender mercies are over ill 


« his works. The earth is full of the good- 
6 SW * 


* 
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« neſs of the Lord. The eyes of all wait 
upon thee, and thou giveſt them their 
« meat in due ſeaſon. Thou openeſt thine 
« hand, and ſatisfieſt the deſires of every 
« living thing. 'The Lord reigneth : let 
« the earth rejoice, let the inhabitants of 
« the iſles be glad thereof. Clouds and 
« darkneſs are round about him, righteouſ- 
« neſs and judgment are the habitation of 
5 his throne. * | 

In the ſcriptures the Divine FO is re- 
preſented as * encouraging us to 8 all our 
« care upon him who careth for us.” The 
true chriſtian is exhorted to rejoice evermore, 
and eſpecially to rejorce in itribulation, and 
perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake, Death is 
ſo far from being a frightful and diſguſting 
thing, that he triumphs 1 in it, and over it. 
O death, where ts thy fiing ? O grave, where | 
is thy victory? 

Would any perſon heſitate about chigog 
to feel as theſe writers felt, or as Mr. Hume 
muſt have done. With his views of things, 
the calmneſs and compoſure with which, he 
ſays, he faced death, though infinitely ſhort 

of te joyful expetation of the chriſtian , could 
| "ey not 
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not have been any thing but affectation. If, 
however, with his proſpects he really was as 
calm, placid, and chearful, as he pretends, 
with little reaſon can he charge any fet of 
ſpeculative principles with a tendency to pro- 
duce gloom and melancholy. If bis ſyſtem 
did not produce this diſpoſition, it never can 
be in the power of ſyſtem to do it. 

Notwithſtanding I have differed ſo much 
from Mr. Hume with reſpect to the prin- 
ciples of his treatiſe, we ſhall, in words, at 
leaſt, agree in opr bation, For though 
I think the being of a God, and his gene- 
ral benevolence and providence, to be ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrable, yet ſo many cavils 
may be ſtarted on the ſubject, and ſo much 
ſtill remains, that a rational creature mult 
wiſh to be informed of concerning his maker, 
his duty here, and his expectations hereafter, 
that what Mr. Hyme ſaid by way of cover 
and Irony, I can ſay with great ſeriouſneſs, 
and I do not wiſh to > fax it much otherwil, 
or better. | 

The moſt natural ſentiment, he fays, 
p- 363, cc which a well- diſpoſed mind will 
Fe feel on this occaſion, is a longing deſire 


«a 


* 7 and 
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« and expectation, that heaven would be 
« pleaſed to diflipate, at leaſt alleviate, this 
profound ignorance, by affording ſome 
more particular revelation to mankind, 
« and making diſcoveries of the nature, at- 
e tributes, and operation of the divine ob- 
« ject of our faith, A perſon ſeaſoned with 
« a juſt ſenſe of the imperfection of natural 
6 reaſon will fly to revealed truth with the 
« oreateſt avidity. To be a philoſophical 
ſceptic ĩs, in a man of letters, the firſt and 
« moſt eſſential ſtep towards AP a GAY 
U believing — 10 


a. P 


* 


LETTER, X. 


An Examination of Mr. Hume's s Eſſay on a 
particular Providence, and a Pi uture Slate. 


{s, 

ſe, Dzar SIR, e n 
* OU tell me you have been a good deal 

% ſtaggered' with the eleventh of Mr. 

1 


Hume's. Philoſophical Eſſays, on a particular 
7 "he A ; 


tae? 


— 


„„ err EA re 


& exaggeration and flattery, to ſupply the 


providence, and a future fate; thinking his 
reaſoning, if not concluſive, yet fo plauſible, 
as to be well entitled to a particular reply, 
I ſhall, therefore, give it as much conſiders. 
tion as I flatter myſelf, after what I haye 
already advanced on the fame ſubject, you 
will think ſufficient. 

In the character of an Epicitrean philo- 
ſopher, addreſſing an Athenian audience, he 
ſays, p. 216, © Allowing the gods to be the 
authors of the exiſtence, or order, of the 
** unjyerſe, it follows, that they poſſeſs that 
f© preciſe degree of power, intelligence, and 
** benevalence, which appear in their work- 
% manſhip. But nothing farther can be 
e proved, except we call in the aſſiſtance of 


te place of argument and reaſon.” He far. 
ther ſays, p. 223, You have no reaſon to 
* pive diſtributive juſtice any particular er. 
te tent, but only ſo far as you ſee it at pre» 
ff ſent extend itſelf.” 

This is the ſum of his argument, which 
he has only repeated in his poſthumous Dis- 
. and the RO" of which you " 
fin 


L 
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fnd obviated in the preceding Letters. He 
himſelf makes a friend, whom he introduces. 
as diſcuſſing the queſtion with him, reply to 
it, that intelligence once proved, from our 
own experience and obſervation, we are ne- 
ceſſatily carried beyond what we have ob- 
ſerved, to ſuch unſeen conſequences, as we 
naturally expect from ſuch in telligence, in 
ſimilar caſes. 

If you ſaw,” ſays he, p. 225, * a half 
*« finiſhed building, ſurrounded with heaps 
* of bricks, and ſtones, and mortar, and all 
the inſtruments of maſonry, could you 
* not infer from the effect, that it was a 
| © work of defign and contrivance, and could 
you not return again from this inferred 
* cauſe, to infer new additions to the effect, 
and conclude that the building would 
*« ſoon be finiſhed, and receive all the far- 
ther improvements that art could beſtow 
'* upon it? Why then do you refuſe to 
* admit the ſame mode of reaſoning with 
regard to the order of nature? c 

This reply appears to me to be ſatisface 
tory. But Mr. Hume refuſes to acquieſce 
| In 
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in it, on account of a ſuppoſed total difſimi. 


larity between the Divine Being and other 
intelligent agents; and of our more perfeg 
knowledge of man than of God. The ſub- 
ſtance of his anſwer is, that we know man 


from various of his productions, and, there. 
fore; from this experience of his conduct, 


ean foretel what will be the reſult of thoſe 


of his works of which we ſee only a part. 


& Whereas the deity,” he ſays, p. 227, © is 
& known to us only by his' productions, and 
* is a fingle Being in the univerſe, not com- 
6 prehended under any ſpecies or genus, 
* from whoſe experienced attributes or qua- 


4 lities we can, by analogy, infer any attri- 


ee bute or quality in him. As the univerſe 
«© ſhews wiſdom and goodneſs, we infer 
% wiſdom and goodneſs. As it ſhews a 
ba particular degree of theſe perfections, we 
« infer a particular degree of them, preciſely 


« adapted to the effects we examine. But 


«© farther attributes, and farther degrees of 


| 6 the ſame attributes, we can never be au- 


* thoriſed to infer, or ſuppoſe, by any rules 
ce of juſt 2 He therefore ſays, 


25 p 230, 
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p. 230, No new fact can be inferred from 
5 the religious hypotheſis, no eyent foreſeen 
u or foretold, no reward or puniſhment ex- 
« pected or dreaded, beyond what is already 
known by: practice and obſervation,” ' --| 
But if the deity be an intelligent and de- 
foning-caufe (of which the univerſe fur- 


Hume's ſenſe, an unique, of a genus or ſpe⸗ 
cies by himſelf; but is to be placed in the 


though infinitely ſuperior to all others of 
that kind; ſo that, by Mr. Hume's own 
conceflion, 'we are not without ſome clue to 


probable- tendencies and 4-4; of What we 
ſee. x 8 ge 


que with refpe& to intelligence, it is not 


that all of them advance to ſome ſtate of 
perfection. Properly ſpeaking, nothing is 
* ek It is true that particular 


niſhes abundant evidence) he is not, in Mr; 


general claſs of intelligent and defigning agents, 


guide us in our inquiries concerning the 


Heſides, admitting the deity to be an uni- 


with one of his productions only that we are 
acquainted. We ſee innumerable of them; 
ind as far as our experience goes, we ſee 


planta, | 


pe oe oe 
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plants and animals periſh before they arrive 
at this ſtate, but this is not the caſe with 
the /pecres ;| and all individuals periſh in 
conſequence of ſome general laws, calculated 
for the good of the whole ſpecies, that is, 
of the greater part of the individuals of 
which it conſiſts. Conſequently, Without 
regard to the productions of other intelli. 
gent agents, we are not deſtitute of analigii, 
from which to infer a future better ſtate of 
things, in which there may be a fuller diſ- 
play of the divine attributes, both of juſtice 
and benevolence, 

On the whole, 3 if we ſee things 
to be in a progreſs to a better ſtate, we may 
reaſonably conclude that the melioration will 
continue to proceed, and, either equably or 
accelerated, as we have hitherto obſerved it, 
Whatever be the final. abject of a work of 
deſign, yet, from what we know of ſuch 
works, we can generally form a tolerable 
gueſs whether they be fniſbed or unfiniſhed, 
and whether any ſcheme be near its begin- 
ping, its middle, or its. termination. We 
are, therefore, by no means precluded fon 


4 oo. 


all reaſoning concerning a future ſtate: of 


the univerſe to all other intelligent beings. 
Notwithſtanding his ſuperiority to any of 
them, he may be ſaid to be one of them, and, 
without any information from the ſcrip- 
tures, we might have diſcovered that in this 


nan. Or, though God ſhould not be con- 
ſidered as of the ſame claſs with any of his 
creatures, his productions, having the ſame 


themſelves. fs ot 
In the fame manner, the 8 of 


admitted, we are at liberty to reaſon con- 


A cerning it, as well as concerning the bene- | 
ich »olence of any other Being whatever, And 


ble Wi therefore if, in any nearly parallel caſe; we 
hed, cen ſee no reaſon why benevolence ſhould 
in. be limited, or Why a 4% and not a greater 
We begree of good ſhould be intended, it muſt 


rom appear N to us, that the greateſt is 
intended; 


BY 
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things by the conſideration of the infinite 
ſuperiority of the author of the ſyſtem of 


ſenſe, at leaſt, in the image of God has he made 


author, ſupply abundance of Pads — 


the deity (which, in this place, Mr. Hume 
does not deny, but ſuppoſe) 'being:fimply 
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love of juſtice, and have alſo no doubt of li 
| © * Power, we. inagediatcly con- 


intended; 0 for ſufficient, ws the 
known reaſons, it cannot take place at pre. 
ſent. Juſt as, if we are once. ſatisfied that 
any particular parent has a juſt affeQion for 


his child, we conclude that, though he doe; 
not put him into immediate poſſeſſion of 


eyery thing that he has in his power to 


beſtow upon him, it is becauſe he is per. 


ſuaded that, for the preſent, it would not be 
for his advantage; but that, in due time 
(of which we alſo: naturally preſume the 
-parent himſelf robe the beſt judge) he will 
do much more for him, even all that his 
knowledge and ability can enable him to do, 
And though we may preſume envy and jet- 


louſy to prevent this in natural parents, we 


cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe any thing of thi 
kind to affect the uni ver ſal parent, becauk 
we dannot imagine any interference of inte 
e this parent and his offspring. 
We always argue in the fame manner cot- 
ada conduct of a governor, © It ne 
are once fully ſatisfied with reſpect to bi 


clude, 


* 14 
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clude, that every incorrigible criminal in his 
dominions will be properly puniſhed; and 
though, for the preſent, many criminals. | 
walk at large, we conclude that their con- 
duc is duly attended to, and that their fu- 
ture treatment will be made, n 
to it. 


83 8 1 11 


. 5 
. In like manner, if the preſent ſtate of 
1 is bear the aſpect of a ſcene: of diſbi- 

i une juftice, it inay reaſonably be con 
be dered as only the beginning of a ſcheme of 

all more exact and impartial adminiſtration; ſo 
i; chat, in due time, virtue will be more ade- 

00. quately rewarded, and vice more exemplacily 
e puniſhed, than we now ſeccit to be. Every 


a thing, therefore, that I have advanced on 


ths WW chis ſubject in the preceding Letters may be 
zuk perfectly well founded, notwithſtanding tis 


te · particular objection of Mr. Hume, andi not- 
withſtanding the great ſtreſs he lays upon 
con- it, both in chis work, and in his any 
f we DEE” W e en 224 og Iz 70 
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DAR SIR, 
IT would be ebe 8 "AS: avail 0 
*irkſome- to Mg as Ou over all the 
2 — time, but 3 one work much 
more celebrated abroad than that of Mr, 
Hame will probabby ever be: with us, that 
you wiſh me not to paſs 1 - Thi 
aun Syſteme de la Nature. 
| E ctoezadyabGrrcd 5 in wy 
4 Beere and my animadverſions on 
Wirz Hume's Dialognes, &c. lit will hardly 
be in my power toſelect any ching from this 
pr that I have not noticed already. 
However, as this perfarmanct is.confidered 
by many perſons as a kind of bible of atbeiſn 
and the manner in which it is written, 
8 far from being cloſely argument 
3 is often excellent in the mode of decli- 


LE” | | | 35 mation, 


nation; and the writer is much more hold 
aud unreſerved than Mr. Hume, I ſhalt 


argument, and will be, at the fame time, 4 


me whole, with ſhort remar ks. 
This writer admits of nothing but what is 
the object of our ſenſes; and, in the common 


„ 


of it; he expteſſes himſelf as follows + 
| « If we aſk whence came matter,” p. 29} 


„ aſked-whence came motion in matter; we 
© anfwet that, for the ſame” tcaſon, it muſt 


dy Wl © fince motien is a neceſſary conſequence 
this “ of its exiſtence; of its eſſence, and its pri- 
h. “ mitive properties, ſuch aviextenifion; gra- 
cl “ vity; impenetrability, figure, &c.—Theſe 


© elements;'* p. 92; which we never find 


ten, “ perfectly pure, being continually in action 
ta- on one another, always acting and ro- 


ma y une W combining and ſeparating, 


tion, 2200 M ce W 
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make ſuch extracts as I am confident vou 
will acknowledge contain the eſſence of his 


pretty juſt ſpecimen. of the IE 


tube of the word, material; and concerning 
theorigin of matter, and all thts preſent laws 


& we. ſay it has exiſted always: If we be 


© have: been in motion from all eternity; 


= » — — wo 
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« attracting: and repelling, are ſufficient to 
** explain the formation of all. the Being 
« that we ſee. | They are alternately cauſes 
© and effects; and thus form a vaſt circle 
« of generations and deſtructions, combina. 


tions and decom poſitions, Which never 


" could have had any beginning, and can 
< never have an end. To go higher,” p. 
32, 33, for the principle of action in 
matter, and the origin of things, is only 
removing the difficulty, and wholly with- 
% drawing it from the examination of our 


„ ſenſes. 


Iwill acknowledge with this writer, that 


matter cannot exiſt without powers, as thoſe 
of attraction, repulſion, &c. more or leb 


modified, as in the form of gravity, elaſ- 
ticity, electricity, &c. for take away all the 


powers, that is, all the properties of matter, 


and the ſubſtance itſelf vaniſhes from ou 
idea. Conſequently, if matter has been 
from eternity, theſe powers, and the wo⸗ 
tions Which are the effects of them, mul 
alſo hade been from eternity. But then, in 
the eee of theſe. various powers, and, 
cConſequenth, 
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conſequently, in imparting them, there muſt 
evidently have been a knowledge, compre- 
henſion, and foteſight, of which the bodies 
poſſeffing, and ſubjet to, tho laws are al- 
together incapable. 1 therefore conclude 
with certainty, that a Being ſupetior to 
erery thing that is the object of our ſenſes, 
muſt have imparted thoſe powers and have 
adjuſted: them to their proper 'uſes'; ; thats, 
that he muſt have created matter ilfelf,” which 
could have no exiſtenes without its powers. 
em unable to accbunt for whit is vile 
vithout having recourſe to a a power that it 
invfole ; and this inviſible: power T diſtin | 
wiſh by the name of GG. 
„What does the word God,“ ſays * 
yl. 2. p. 191, „ mean, but! ns impene- 
' trable cauſe of the effects which aftoniſh 
' us, and Which we cannot explain. Tn 
ben his God,“ vol. 2. p. 169, „ nothing is 
._ found but avaſt phintom; ſubſtituted for 
ot i e energy of nature, which men are always 
determined to miſtake. Men have filled 

, and, nature with ſpitits, p. 110, becauſe 
ently, OY have been almoſt always ignorant of 
a 1 true 
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*« attracting: and repelling, are ſufficient to 
ce explain the formation of all the Beings 
« that we ſee. | They are alternately cauſes 
and effects; and thus form a vaſt circle 
s of generations and deſtructions, combing. 
tions and decompoſitions, which never 
« could have had any beginning, and can 
< never have an end. To go higher,” p. 
32, 33, for the principle of action in 
matter, and the origin of things, is only 
” removing the difficulty, and wholly with. 
drawing it from 2 0 examination of out 
ene 701 21 q 
I will acknowled; ge with ! as writer, that 
matter cannot exiſt without powers, as-thoſe 
of attrition, repulſion, &c. more or le 
modified, as in the form of gravity, elaſ- 
ticity, electricity, &c. for take away all the 
powers, that is, all the properties of matter 
and the ſubflance itſelf vaniſhes from our 
idea.” Conſequently, if matter has been 
from eternity, theſe powers, and the mo- 
tions which are the effects of them, mul 
alſo have been from eternity. But then, i 
the eee of theſe. various powers, and, 
Conſequenth. 
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conſequently, in inpurting them; there muſt 

evidently have been a knowledge; compre- 
henſion, and fpreſight, of which the bodies 
poſſefling, and ſubje & to, thoſ& las are al- 
together incapable. * cberefore conclude 
with certainty, that a Being? ſupetiot to 
every thing that is the object öf our ſenſes, 
muſt have impar ted thoſe powers and have 
adjuſted them to their proper uſes; that ig, 
that he muſt-have created matter'itfelf, which 
could have no exiſtenes without its powers. 
em unable to accbunt for What 1s vifible 

without having recourſe to a power that it 
inviſible ; and this inviſible: power I diſtin- | 
nh by the name of GG. 

« What does the word God,“ ſays he, 
ol. 2. p. 191, 766 mean, but: ice in pene- 
" trable cauſe of *the'effe@s which ionic 
dus, and Which we cannot explain. | In 
this God,“ vol. 2. p. 169, „nothing i is 
no. bound but à van phantom, ſubſtituted for 
nn e energyof i nature, which meh are always 
* determined to miſtake, - Men have filled | 

nature with -ſpitits,” p. 110, becauſe 
ah P have been almoſt always ignorant of 
M 2 n true 
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j W true . For want of knowing the 
1 14 force of nature, they. have thought it to 
-_ be animated, by a great ſpifit. For want 
4 of knowing the energy of the human 
£ machine, they have ſuppoſed that, in like 
95 manner, to be animated by a ſpirit; ſ 
. that we ſee the word / pirit means nothing 

* but the unknoyn cauſe of the pheno- 
ec mena that we e e in a Na» 

66 ' tural manner.” Fg EE 

To this I. can only ay. than, if win 
that viſible can account fon what, I fee, [ 
uſt neceſſarily have. recourſe to, ſomething 
1 inviſihle. Juſt. as if I hear a voig 
which, I am convinced, does not proceed 
from. any thing in, the room in which am, 
I cannot belp aſcribing it to ſome cauk 
without the room, unleſs 1 could. belien 
that ſuch. a thing as und eguld origins 
without any , canſe at all. Now. men, a- 
mals, plants, and. exen, metals: and ſtore 
are things that we can. no more ſuppoſe! 
have exiſted thopt 8 erat ſhot. 4. mg 
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Lam not folicitous about the term ſpirit, - 
but I myſt” have ſome name by which to 
aſtnguich that to which. I aſcribe fuch 
powers as cuntiot belong to any thing that 1 
am able to ſee. A human body may be, 
and probably is, the ſeat of all the powers 
that are exerted dy man; but there is in 
the conſtitution of man (of whatever mate - 
rials he muy conſiſt) marks of a deſign and 
intelligence infinitely ſuperior to any thing 
that is found in man. He, therefore, muſt 
have ſome ſuperiot eauſe, and ſo mult every 
thing elſe that, like man, is finite. Pro- 
ceeding in this manner, we muſt come at 
laſt to a being whoſe intelligence is pro- 
perly i#finite,” and then (beſides that we are 
under a -eeeſity of reſting there) it ceaſes 
to de in the predicament of a man, or n 
plant, which muſt neceffarily be dependent 
upon ere. ſuperior to themſelves ; 
thoigh; for that very reaſon, jt craſcs to be 
the object of our coneeptions. 

lt is tibt properly our ignorance of the 
energy and ſecret powers of hature, that is, 
| wad is Vible in nature, that makes is 
9 2. hyp aſcribe 
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different. 1 diſcover the fallacy of the po- 


perception and thought in man, when 
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aſeribe them: to ſomething that we call: 


ſpirit, but rather a perfect comprehenſion 
and knowledge, that ſuch beings as we {ee 


could not have exiſted without ſome ſu- 
perior cauſe diſtin& from themſelves. This 


writer might juſt as well ſay, that it is be. 
cauſe I am ignorant of the ſecret energy of 
nature, that I enquire for the. cauſe of : 


ſound ot q nun or of a watch chat! meet 


It is e thas': benny men cannot ac. 
count for the power of thinking in them. 
ſelves, they have had recourſe to an inviſible 
ſpirit, and likewiſe becauſe they cannot ac- 
count for the order of the univerſe, they 
have recourſe to another, but greater, in- 
viſible) ſpirit. 80 far the two. caſes re. 
ſemble each other; but, in fact, they are ver 


pular opinion concerning the ſuppoſed in- 
viſible ſpirit called the ſoul, or the ſeat of 


conſider that all the phenomena of perception 
and thought, depend upon the organization 
of the brain, and that therefore, wy 
. ol 


© i 
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thoſe powers are, they muſt, according to 
the received rules of philoſophizing, be aſ- 
cribed to that organization. We ate not 
to multiply cauſes without neceſſity. And 
when I reflect farther, I ſee that no difficulty 
is, in fact, removed by aſcribing the powers 
of perception and thought to an inviſible or 
immaterial: ſpirit, /betauſe. there is no more 
perceivable connexion between What is in- 
vifible than what is v ble and thoſe powers. 
It is true, that L have no diſtin idea of any 
proper ſeat of thoſe mental powers, with 
what they can connect, or on what they 
may depend. But, for any thing that ap- 
pears to the contrary, - they may juſt as well 

connect with, and depend upon, the brain, 
as upon any inviſible EE: within the 
bin 
But when 1 paſs from the 1 
5 of thought in man to the cauſe of 
that cauſe, or the cauſe of this organization 
of the brain, I muſt neceflarily look for it 
in ſomething that/is-at leaſt capable of un- 
derſtanding that organization; ; and this 1 
know: wult be a Being of intelligence in- 
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finitely ſuperior to that of any man, and 
therefore, certainly very different from any 
| thing human. For the ſame reaſon it is in 
vain: that I look for this intelligence in the 
earth, the ſun, the moon, or the ſtars, or in 
al thoſe bodies combined.” 
There is, indeed, in the dro; that 
kind of unity which beſpeaks it to be on 
work, and, therefore, probably the work of 
one Being ; but we by no means ſee that 
continuity of Subſtance, which we find in the 
brain, ſo as to conelude from that analogy, 
that the parts of the vifible univerſe do 
themſelves conſtitute a thinking ſubſtance, 
What is viſible belonging to man may, for 
any thing we know to the contrary, be the 
ſeat of all his powers, and, therefore, accord. 
ing to the rules of philoſophizing, which 
teach us not to multiply cauſes or ſub- 
ſtances without neceſſity, muſt be concluded 
to be ſo, But what is viſible in the uni- 
verſe cannot be the ſeat of the intelligence 
that belongs to il, according to any analogy 
that we are acquainted with. Beſides, al- 
bus, pee as it muſt be, that 6 
| disjointed 
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disjoioted a ſtem as the mater iat unverſe 
is, to have a principle 'of thonght belonging 
to it, it has, however, ſo much the appear- 
ance of other works of deſign, that we muſt 
{till look out for zs ne meg as much a8 rs 
that of a man. 

Concerning the origin of ebb race, 
this writer ſays, p. 88, The contemplator 
« of nature will ſee no contradiction in ſup- 
«. pofing chat the human race, ſuch as it is | 
« at preſent; has either been produced in 
time, or from all eternity. But ſome re- 
« flections ſeem to give a greater probability 
to the hypothefis, that man is a produc- 
tion in time, peculiar to the globe that 
** we inhabit; who conſequently, has no 
ff; higher origin than the globe itſelf, and 
is a reſult from the rg laws that 
66 govern it. 

To thoſe who, to cut the difficulty, # 
p. 25, „pretend that the human race is de- 
* ſcended from a firſt man and firſt woman, 
** created by the divinity, we will ſay that [ 
* we have ſome idea of nature, but that we 
ft meat of the ls or of creation; and 
,-04 that 
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that to make uſe of theſe terms, is to 
«© fay, in other words, that we are ignorant 
* of the energy M nature, and that we do 
4 not. know bow it Has re tho x men 
that we ſee. 4 
It is, I ee FRO aden 
to ſuppoſe the race of men to have exiſted 
from eternity without any ſuperior cauſe, a 
to have begun to exiſt in time without one; 
but yet the latter ſuppoſition, which this 
Writer thinks the more probable of the two, 
by removing the origin of man out of the 
obſcurity of eternity, appears more glat- 
ingly abſurd, being more directly oppoſite 
to every thing that we obſerve or experience. 
Had we ever ſeen any thing come into being 
in this manner, we might conclude that man 
might have done fo; but having no expe- 
rience of any ſuch thing, and, on the con- 
trary, ſeeing every man, animal, and plant, 
to be deſcended from pre- exiſtent parents; 
we neceſſarily conclude that every indir 
dual of the ſpecies muſt have come into be- 
ing in this manner, till we come to the 
firſt of the ſpecies ; and this firſt we ſee no 
eden 2 difficult 
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difficulty; in ſuppoſing;ito have been formed 
by a Being of ſufficient power and ſkill. In 
the ſame manner, we trace back a number of 
ecboet, or reverberations of ſound, to ſome 
thing that, without being itfelf a ſound, has 
a power of exciting it. But the primary 
cauſe of man can no more be a man, than 
the primary cauſe of a ſound can be a ſound. 
As this. writer aſcribes every thing that 
exifl to the energy of nature, he ſeems 
ſometimes to annex the ſame ideas to that 
word, that others do to the word God; ſo 
that, from ſome paſſages in his work, one 
would imagine that he was an atheiſt in 
name only, and not in reality. WES, 
We cannot doubt, fays he, vol. 2. 
p — *« of the power of Nature to pro- 
** duce all the animals that we ſee, by the 
on- belp of combinations. of matter, which 
are in continual action. N ature,” vol. 2, 
nts; p. 167, „ is not a work. It has always 
« ſubſiſted of itſelf. It is in its boſom that 
" every thing is made. We cannot deny,” 
u ib. p. 170, 4 but that nature is yery power- 
ce u“ ful, and very ä Natute, ib. 
_ MW | Pe 173, 
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p. 7% is not a blind ene; - dennis 
act at random! Nothing that it doet 
* would appear actidentat dq him who 
10 ſhould know its manner of acting; its re. 
1 ſoufees, and ways, It is Nature,“ ib. p. 
174. Ce that combines according to certain 
and — laws, u head ſo organized as | 
* to make a poem. It is Nature that gives 2 
_ »*:brain{ proper to produce ſuch à work. 
Nature, ib. p. 197; does nothing but 
hat is nrceſſary. It is not by acci- 
* dental combinations, and random throws, 
«that it produces the beings that we ſee, 
Chance, ib. p. 178, „ is noching but « 
«« word of imagination, Bike the word Grd, 
to ever the ignorance we are under of 
* the acking cauſts in nature, Whoſe m_ 
«rs often intxplitable.” - 

"If what this writer here alt, dae b 
really capable of all chat he aſcribes to it; 
if it be thus powerful and ihduſttious, if it 
| foes nothing at random, and produces be- 
ings of ſuch intelligence as men; &c. it is 
indeed no did ſubſtitute for à deity, but 
_ * would and has 2. only anothet 

name 
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name; for the ſame thing. It is the potoyrs, 
not the ſullunce, that We reverence; anda . 
power like this, capable of producing men 
and animals, without prerexiſtent patents, 
is power bot to be oveelogked. I ſhould 
even think it capable of occaſioning; 43 
much ſuperſtitions dread as this writer i 
putes to the belief of a God. Alſo, if the 
powers, of this nature ſavour virtue, as this 
writer ſtrongly contends, it might be even 
apprehended: that, being capable of pro- 
ducing men at firſt, it mighi be capablard 

re. producing them after they had been dead 
and buried; ſo that an atheiſt: who- Had 
been very wicked could not be quite ſute 
of eſcaping the 0 ARE of his .Coighey 
even in the graue. 16 S[eitugly Hoar 208 | 
But, notwithſtanding all that this write 
ail to nature, and though it does not 
acd at random, he imagines it has no intel- 
ligence or object; which E-thiak is n 
little paradomeal. . « Nature,” ſays ho, , 
vol. 2. p. 189, © has. no intelligence or object. 
« It acts neceflarily, becauſe it exiſts neceſ- 
„ farily., It is we that . a neceſſary ob- 
i . 


, 
7 
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«« ject, which is tage" Cs p. 
190. This writer, however, "ſuppoſes man 
to" ack neoeſſarily 3 ſo that merely acting 
 merefſarily is not incompatible with having 
an oec. - Conſequen tly, nature, though 
acting neeeſſarily, may; according to his 
own mode of reaſoning, have an object; 
and that nature, or the author of nature, 
bas: had various objects, is juſt as evident 
as it is that man has objects. The power 
that formed an eye had as certainly ſome- 
thing in view, as he me n a 
0 [ti] 10k a0gt 

Lam unable to . the chafidende 
of this celebrated writer any farther; and 
yet, taking the whole work together, it is 
the moſt plauſible and ſeducing of any thing 
that I have yet met with in ſupport. of 
atheiſm; and the author is to be commended 
for writing in a frank and open manner, 
without the leaſt cover or bene, which 
is not the caſe with Mr. __ 89 
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An Regt of ſame lee 15 of 


demonſtrating the Being 1 eee, 7 
Gov. N 


Dean Stn, 3 i, r Is a 
E is, in ſome e to * l 
that all the friends of religion do not 
agree in the principles on which they de- 
fend it ; becauſe it gives their common ad- 
verfaries the advantage of various important 
conceſſions from ſome. or other of them. 
This has, in fact, proceeded ſo far, that in 
the opinion of ſome theiſts, the principles 
of profeſſed atheiſts are not more dangerous 
than thoſe of their particular adverſaries, 
though equally declared theiſts with them- 
ſelves, Alſo,” buman | paſſions interfering, 
the enemies of atheiſm are apt to diſpute _ 
vith too. much anger and rancour about 
their ſeveral mode. of an and defence, 
; and 
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and to repreſent thoſe who have the fame 
ultimate object with themſelves, as favourer, 
of atheyſm, though they may heſitate to call 
their principles directly at beiſtical. 

\ But, on the other hand, this very circum- 
ftanes, though unfavourable in theſe reſpect, 
is not without ſome advantage; as different 
perſons may be impreſſed by different modes 
of reaſoning. And provided the great moral 
purpeſo bo attained, which undoubtedly is an 
inward reverence. for an inviſible Being, 
whom we conſider as the maker of us and of 
all things, who is our moral governor here, 
and will take cognizanee of our conduct 
hereafter; the real friends of religion, and 
_ eſpecially: thoſe: of the moth . enlarged 
minds, wilt rejoice. 

Nor do we need * * PIN ESD fu- 


mute diſcovery of the weakneſs of any princi- 


ples of religion by: thoſe who have built tho 
moſt upon a For if the ſuperſtructure 
Ah be valued, a man will always look out 
for fome-better ſupports rather than let it fal 
n r of a ſpe- 


culative 
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«(ative turn of mind but muſt have obſerved 


other valuable objects. 3th 4 i3..6T.C x | 
On bow very different and oppoſite ria 
ciples has the general doctrine of morals 10 
ſounded; and how often have ſpeculative Jaz 2 
ſons changed their views of this ſeemingly 
mottientous buſineſs; and yet it is not at all 
probable, that che prafiice of morals has ever 
ſuffered from this cauſe. On what differei 
prineiples, aHo; have the civil and religious 
cizhts/of men been founded, by pet ſons Who. 
have been equally ready to lay down their 
hes in defence of them, and who chatige 
their ſpeculative N without 8 
glvocates/ for ffavery. -" 
Why then ſhould any find of il gion % 
dirmed becituſe one perſon thinks that the. 


ral religion; ate to be proved in one way, and 


nuſt all acknowledge, it would be moſt in- 
jurigus to call any perſon an atheiſt, merely 
becauſe he could not prove the being of a 
a a all, much more, certainly, muſt it 


N be 


this in themſelves; with reſpact to various | 


being of God, and the great truths of natu- 


another perſon in a different way. If, as we 3 


d 
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1 to call a perſon an OY who 
does it ſatisfactorily to ne —_— not 
ſo to us. 200 9! 

alt is very; rarely. that 8 and ſpecu- 
lative perſons are are convinced of. any miſtake 


of conſequence, but let the confutation be 
ever ſq clear and undeniable, if the diſputant 
be. a, man of virtue, I ſhould not be appre- 
henfive, that exen principles the moſt indiſ- 
putably. Get, in, fact, only con/equentialh) 
atheiftical, would ever make him an atheiſt, 
„What would become of the advocates of 
che doctrige of che #rjpity; if choſe only 
ſhould. be. allowed 40 „bes trinitarians,. who 
explained-and defended, it in the. lame mas 
ner. To ſay nothing the; general dif- 
ener between ancient and modern times in 
t reſpect, a ſocieties, L apprchend, Þt 
5 FE degominarion. 0 6 chriſtians, at this day, 
would, on this Tic (IF hold, communion, 
with each ot her. e een 
In, general, the os of 397 parti: 15 
propolition. may be ſo firmly, aſſented to, and 
may be ſo intimately connected with n1m- 
berleſs other tenets, that a man's whole Hen 
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of opinions muſt give way before | that bas 
doctrine can be rooted out of his mind j and 


ſo totab a revglution in the principles of 


men; whd teally think at all for themſelves, 
ſo ſeldom happens, that it is no reaſonable 
obecd of apprehenſion; - It is happy for us 
that we are ſo conſtituted. Without this, 


ve ſheuld be in a ſtate of endleſs fluctua 


non; and it is almoſt better to have any 


principles, and any character, than no fred 


principles, no proper character at all. 
With reſpect to the ſubject of theſe Let: 
ters, 1 hall hope to derive this advantage 
from the diſcuſſion, that thoſe perſons who 
are atheiſtically inclined; and who have been 


confitmedl in their diſbelief of the principles 


of religion” by the injudicious manner in 
which ſome of its friends have defended it ; 
miy find their triumph premature; and 
that che fyſtem of theiſm is not overturned, 
though "they ſhould have ſucceeded in their 

refutation o ſome principles which have 
been inbgineu to be ene to 9 5 e ne-. 
dude ee of it. 2 e 
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With this calm, and I hope nn view of 
the ſubject, I ſhall, in this Letter, endeavour 
to explain the fallacy of ſome of the ſpecu- 
lative principles on which teal friends of 
religion have, at different times, endeavoured 
to ſupport. the docttrines of a God and of 
a Providence. And, in doing this, 1 ſhall 
have no fear of inereaſing, but, on the con- 
trary, ſome hope of ne the Ruxpber 
of atheiſts... '-...:-.-- 

. ſhall not 3 you, Ay with the 
opinion of thoſe who maintain that the be- 
lief of a God is an inftin#ive principle; be- 
cauſe, I preſume it will, at this day, be ge- 
netally acknowledged, that there is no evi- 
dence of any idea, or principle, being pro- 
perly inſtinctive, or innate. MWe come into 
the wor la furniſhed. with proper ſenſes to 
receive the various impreſſions to which we 
are expoſed ; and the traces, in the mind, 
left by thoſe impreſſions, appear to be the 
elements of all the ideas, and all the know- 
ledge we ever acquire. Being then poſſeſſed 
of a natural capacity of acquiring to a cer- 

tain a degree every kind of valuable know- 

„ lege, 
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ledge, and the knowledge of God and of 
religion, as well as of other things, it is not 
agrecable.'to the analogy. of nature to have 
the ſame things impreſſed upon us in an- 
other, and quite different manner. 
Beſides, had the idea of God been origin- 
ally impreſſed upon the minds of all men, 
the character would, no doubt, have been 
the ſame, and would not have been liable to 
ſo great variation, and perverſion, as we find 
it to have been. Nor could we imagine it 
could have been ſo nearly, if not intirely, 
effaced, as it appears to have been in ſome 
whole nations; if, indeed, it can be ſup- 
poſed poſſible, on that hypotheſis, 1. ny 
perſon to have been an atheiſt. 
This very unphiloſophical opinion, viz. 
that the belief of a God is an inſtinctive 
principle, not to be deduced by reaſoning 
from any appearances in nature, has, how- 
ever, been aſſerted very lately, and Syery 
other mode of defending the primary truths 
of religion has been moſt arrogantly. ex- 
pladed, and ridicubed, by Dr. Beattie and 
O on principles before advanced 
N 3 by 
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by Dr. Reid; and yet of the "_ mmtentions 
of theſe writers; in this fingular'conduR, 1 
never entertained a doubt; though ſuch ab- 
ſurd principles, ſo haughtily advanced, and 
ſo weakly ſupported, in this enlightened age, 
deſerve, in my opinion, every other cenſure. 
See my Examination of the writers. 
2. Deſcartes thought that the very idea of 
'A G0 was a ſufficient proof of his exiſtence. 
This opinion, if defenſible at all, implies 
the former. For unleſs the idea of God be 
of ſuch a nature as that it could not have 
been acquired by any impreſſions" to Which 
we are expoſed, it muſt be impoſſible to fay 
but that it may Have been ſo formed. What 
is there in our idea of God but human per- 
fections magnified ; and what is our idea of 
infinity Ou but the mere * 21 of 
recs Th nh 96: 08. 31 
31 There is another mode of hab 
concerning the being of God, which, I be- 
lieve, originated with Dr. Clark, and is, | | 
imagine, peculiar to this country, but it 
- lpes not appear ever to have given general 
5 „ ſome very eminent 
* IC meta: 
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To me, however, the fallacy6f it foes 
iy beten HOGS. e en 


God, or an original deſigning cauſe of all 
things, becauſe it would be as much a con- 
tradiction to ſuppoſe the tontrary, as to ſup- 
poſe that 2209 arid to9 are not equal to four. 
He alſo ſays, that the idea of God cannot be 
ercluded from the mind, any more than the 
ideas of pace or duration, though we uſe 
every effort we can for that purpoſe. 
Now a contradiction is ſaying and unſay- 
ing, affirming and denying a" thing at the 
ſame time, or in the ſame ſentence; ſo that 


tibility, between thoſe ideas that are aſſerted 
to coincide ; and this mult appear without 


ſhould ſay white is blab, and yet fetain the 
ideas uſually annexed to thoſe terms. We 
immediately perceive, without any reaſon- 
ing, that black cannot be white, or white, 
black, If we ſay that #ws and two are five, 


. | 


According to this author, there muſt bea 


2 


there is a manifeſt contrariety, or incompa- | 


any reaſoning on the ſubject; juſt as if we 


it i 3 contradiction, though in form dne 
N * ſtep 8 


LY 


| 
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ſtep ſhort of a dire#.one,, To make it 4 


direct contradiction, we ſhould firſt fay that 
tao and two are four, and then that four is 


five, which only is Maas or Paper con- 


tradictionn 

Now where is the, proper. | contradiften 
direct or indirect, in ſaying. There is no Ga 
If we reduce it to a formal propoſition, it is, 
The univerſe exiſts without à cauſe. Now, 
falſe as the propoſition is, it is no more a 
contradiction (i. e. in terms, and there is no 
other proper contradiction) than to ſay that 


Ged exiſts without a cauſe, which is a truth. 


Becaꝑſe neither is the idea annexed to the 
term | univerſe, the direct reverſe of the idea 
annexed to the term uncauſed, nor does the 
idea annexed to the term God coincide with 
It. Ar 0 r in 

As to the impoſſibility of excluding from 
our minds the idea of a deity, it js altogether | 
an affair of cogſciorſugſ; and with reſpect to 
myſelf, I have no ſcruple to ſay, that I find 
no difficulty at all in excluding the ideas of 


every thing in nature, except thoſe of ce 
ond duration, * I's cane help bejog fur 


prized 
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prized that the Ro ſhould _—_— 
been aſſerted. D det i uind wh, 

It is trnarchat the belief of what av 
exiſts compels us to the belief of a God, or 
an uncauſed Being, different from more 
ſpace, But excluſive of the conſideration 
of an exiſting univerſe, | from. which I infer 
the belief of a God, as the neceſſary cauſe of 
it, there is nothing in the mere idea of a 
deity (as there evidently is in the idea of 
ſpace) that prevents a poſlibility of its being 
excluded from the mind. But it is proper 
that ſo reſpectable a writer as Dr. Clark 
ſhould be heard in his own words. 

„The only true idea of a ſelf-exiſtent 
u or neceſſary exiſtent Being,” Demonſtra- 
tin, &c. p. 19, “ is the jdea of a Being, the 
 ſuppofition of whoſe non-exiſting is an 
# expreſs contradition.— The relation of 
* equality between twice two and four is an 
* abſolute neceflity, only becauſe it is an 
* immediate"contradiQion in terms to ſup- 
# poſe them unequal. ' To uſe the ward in 
any other ſenſe,” p. ib.“ ſeems to be uſing 

"It vithout any ſignification at all, —If any 

Re = * on 
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ne noi aſte uhat ſort of idea; the idex of 
« that Being is, the ſuppoſition! of -whoſ 
_wdnoncexifting) is thus an expreſs contri. 
0 diction, IL anſwer, it is the firſt and ſimpleſt 
dea that we can poſſtbly frame, or rather 
Which (unleſs we forbear thinking at all) 
«we cannot poſſibly extirpate, or remove 
out of out minds, of a moſt ſimple Being, 
* abſolutely eternal, and infinite, original, 
and independent. Vet, as I have faid 
| before, I cannet imagine any difficulty in 
excluding this idea. But che argues the 
ſame thing in a different manner: 
That he who ſuppoſes there may po. 
5 fibly be no eternal: infinite! Being in the 
« univerſe, ſuppoſes a contradi@ion, is ei- 
*« dent from hence, p. 49; „that when be 
te has done his utmoſt in Wann to 
*« imagine: that no ſuch Being exiſts, be 
cannot avoid imagining an eternal and in 
finite nothing; that is, he will imagine 
* eternity and immenſity removed out of 
1 * yet that, at the ſame tine 
end 5m ee Sims 15.633 ? 


* ad , 
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Here 1 think is a manifeſt Falldey/” If, 
by an eternal and inſinite nothing. he meant 
that nothing will be eternal and infinite but 
ſpace, it 18 falſe, but ſurely no contrulliltian; 
and though an eternal and infinite deity" be 
removed, an eternal and infinite ſpace will 
not. If there be no referenee to the idea 
of ſpace (which indeed is not mentioned) 
we incohcluſiveneſs of the argument is too 
obvious to have ws od wy obſervation of 
ay perſon,” Ang. = * 
| acknowledge,” with Dr. Clark, that a 
fnite being cannot be ſelf-exiſtent; but 1 
do not feel the fotbe of his reaſoning on the 
ſubject, becauſe it is the ſame with the pre- 
coding.“ To ſuppoſe a finite Being,” p. 
47, * to be ſelf-exiſtent, is to ſay, that it 
„is a eontradiction for that Being not to 
« exiſt,” the abſence of which may yet be 
" conceived without a contradiction, which 
*is the greateſt abſurdity in the world. * 
ere he takes it for granted, that the idea 
of the ſelf-exiſtence of any Being implics 


Its being a contradiction Fo tie OY: not | 
MAR 


ay eh _ 37 Is 
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But though Dr. Clark advances thus fu 
a priori, that is without any reference to 
 raifting univenſe, in proof of the being af: 
God, he does not pretend to prove the di. 
vine intelligence in this manner, nor yet hi 
fewer. That the ſelf-exiſtent being, 
p. 55. is an under landing, and really . 
tive being; cannot be demonſtrated ſtrid 
and properly. à priori, becauſe, we knoy 
nat wherein intelligener conſiſts, nor eu 
we fee an immediate and neceſſary con. 
1 nexion of it with H exiſlente. The {elf 
«© exiſtent Being, the ſupreme cauſe of al 
#ghioge,” p. 80, „ muſt af neceſſity ban 
infinite power, becauſe all things in the 
« univerſe were made by him, and all the 
4 powers of all things. are derived from 
him, and entirely dependent upon him. 
But, what is more extraordinary, thi 
writer thinks he can proye the: more! attri 
butes of Ged from his intelligence only 
This, however, conſidering. that he doe 
not pretend: to prove intelligence it{clf op 
priori, is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, an 1 


meat a Priori. 
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That the ſupreme cauſe of all things | 
muſt of neceflity be a Being of infinite 
goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, and all moral 
perfections, he proves from this confideta- 
tion, that a being of infinite intelligence | 
muſt perceive thoſe neceſſary fitneſſes of things, 
7 which;. according to him, morality de- 
ends; and, having no want of any thing, 
his will cannot be influenced, p. 125, 
« by any wrong affection, and, therefore, 
che muſt of neceſſity do always what he 
nos to be fitteſt to be done, i. e. he 
muſt always act according to the ſtricteſt 
mules of infinite goodneſs; juſtice, and 


V2 | 
e truth, and all other moral perfections. 
1 WY As the idea concerning the foundation. of 


ral, on which this argument proceeds, 
mother ſubject of diſcuſſion, I ſhall not 
nter into it here, except juſt obſerving, 


i Wt | perceive no neceſſary connexion be- 
ly, en intelligence, as ſuch, and any parti- 


ular intention, or aljecs, whatever; and, 
erctore, nothing can prove actual bene 
lence, in preference to malevolence, but 
e actual production of happineſs, in pre- 

lors 5 ference 
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ference to miſery, or, at leaſt, à maniſeſ 
tendeney ito it, in * is ee Pro- 
duurd. 8 1} 

4 Ne 6 aid not very 
diftcrent-from that of Deſcartes, and other, 
who maintain that we can prove the exif. 
ence of a ſelf- exiſtent Being from the ven 
idea we have of it. That the reader may 
ſee how he diſtinguiſhes in this caſe, 1 ſhall 
juſt recite what he ſays on the ſubjec, 

„I muſt have an idea of ſomething r. 

40 tually exiſting without me, p. 22, and 
« [| muſt ſee wherein conſiſts the abſolute 
„ impoſſibility of removing that idea, in 
« conſequence of ſuppoſing the non- exiſt· 
« ence of the thing, before I can be fatil- 
« fied, from that idea, that the thing ac- 
« tually exiſts. The bare having an ide 
of the propoſition, There is 4 ſelſ-exiſut 
HgBeing proves, indeed, the thing not to be 
« impoſſible (for of an impoſſible propof 
t tion there is properly no idea) but that if 
« actually in cannot be proved from the 
idea, unleſs the certainty of the Fu 

N e of a neceſſarily exiſtent being 
« follow! 
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« have” indet#+thought,»and;xbeir, ſable 


very eafflytoberdifipprovedet” But iris 
«4 juch® clearer and convindiag Way di 


ing the mani feſt vontradiction of the con: 


« or removing ſome ideas, as of eternity and 


be the attridutes of a neceſſary being ac- 


buen ex iſted infinite and eternal, without 


udlike the caſe of Hack, white, long, brogd; 


«.ence-of ſuch a being: which that it doea, | 
iu this particular caſe, mapy dearnad mei 


« aguings/omithis/ head gro not, \penhlaps; 


« irgding;''to dembnſtratep that there does 
actually exiſt without usa Being whoſe 
lexiſtenck is neceſſary of itſelf by ſuow- 


« trary ſuppoſition, and, at the. ſame time; - 
the abſolute impoſſibility . of: deſtroying. 


« immenſity;; which, therefore; muſt: needs. 


* tallyexiſtingt— Cs nod yo, 
| Sines,chowever, mere pace, as I have ob- 
ſerved before, may eaſily be conceived to 


ny Thing to occupy it, it certainly cannot 
be neceſſary to ſuppoſe it the attribute of 
ny other being. This ts manifeſtly: very 


e properties, which cannot be 
it conceived 


Ry 


© 
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eonecived without ſome ſuljett to which 
they-belong,” The diſpute. whether ſpace 
ben fubfancey.or A property, is, in fac 

nierely, or little more than verbal; becauſe 
we know nothing of any thing but its pro. 
perties· But if 4 cahacity hf fab ing, i 
Laea, by it ſelf; be:a chatacletiſtie of ſubſſanc 


28 oppoſed tor Propertyy ſpace, undoubtedly; 
 Gught to be denominated a ſubſtance, and 
not a mere propetty; though, when occu- 
pied by any other ſubſtance, it may aſſume 


the appearance of à property belonging to 


that ſubſtante. Por, take away the ſub 


ſtance, and the ſpace it occupied will not; 


ñũt is more of the nature of ſubſtance than 


any thing elſe, becauſe it is impoſhble; 


even in wo to. ſuppoſe, it net to be pr 


matent;> 0% % video, year {owt 

If the whole of what Dr; Clark 3 
vanced, on the proof of the being of a God 
de attentively conſidered, it will not be ven 


eaſy to ſay what his idea of God, as proved 
4 provi; is. It is that of à Being ſelſ⸗ 


e . adi co- extended with in- 
0 W finite 
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fnite ſpace, but not ſpace It i is the cauſe of 
all things, but without porwer, intelligence, or 
moral attributes for theſe he makes to de- 
pend upon the perceived relation of things. 

Conſequently, they pre-ſuppoſe intelli- 
gence, which he acknowledges cannot be 
proved a priori. 

In fact, therefore, he proves nothing a 
priori but mere being, without any proper 
powers whatever, But the terms, being or 
ſubſtance, give no ideas at all, when diveſted 
of powers or properties. So that, in reality, 
notwithſtanding his aſſertion of the con- 
trary, it is nothing but empty Pace that he 
is capable of proving 4 priori. And, with 
reſpect to this, I perfectly agree with him; 
becauſe,” do what we will, we cannot fo 
much as ſuppoſe infinite and ee re pace not 
to have exiſted. 

Far, however, am I from faying that a 
deity, an efficient deity, with all his attri- 
butes, is not, properly ſpeaking, neceſſarily 
exiſtent; or that his exiſtence is not, in 
reality, as neceſſary as that of ſpace itſelf. 
But then we come to the knowledge of this 
O neceſſity, 


81 
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ati; with reſpect to him, 1 in a different 
manner. It is by beginning @ poſteriori, 
finding that, in conſequence of the au] 
exiſtence of Beings that muſt have had a 
cauſe, there muſt have been ſome Being 
that could not have had a cauſe, though we 
are altogether at a loſs to conceive, à priori, 
how, or why, he ſhould exiſt without a 
cauſe, and can in idea eafily imagine him 
not to have exiſted, which is not the caſe 
with reſpect to ſpace. Then, the neceſſary 
exiſtence of a ſupreme cauſe once ſuppoſed, 
there. are various attributes, as thoſe of 
eternity, immenſity, and unity, that may ei- 
ther with certainty, or with the greateſt 
probability, be deduced from t the conſide- 
ration of neceſſary exiſtence. es ds 

But though to us, and our conceptions, 
there be this difference between the idea of 
the exiſtence of ſpace, and of that of the 
deity, there may not be any in reality. In- 
deed, the deity could not have been nece/- 
ſarily exiſtent, if there had not been, in the 
nature of things, if we. may uſe the phraſe 
(which, ths can only bez im proper 

| 5 appli 
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applied in this caſe) as much reaſon for his 
exiſtence, as for that of ſpace. But neither 
the term reaſen, nor any thing; equivalent 
to it, ought, in ſtrictneſs, to be uſed in this 
caſe, leſt it ſnould imply, contrary to the 
ſupp6fitionz that there is ſome proper cau/e 
of the divine exiſtence, whereas he catinot 
have had any cauſe. 
On this account, I diſlike the Hr 
of Dr. Clark, when he ſometimes ſpeaks of 
neceſſity being the cauſe of the divine exiftense. 
Indeed the Whole of our language is ſo ap- 
propriated to finite and cauſed beings, that 
it is hardly poſſible to uſe any part of it in 
peaking. with, rick propiety of a being 
infinite and uncauſed. We ſhould, therefore, 
forgive one another any overſights of 12 
nature that we ae * pe Rr 
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Of the Ideas ans eee and the 

Influence of Mr. Hume's Opinion on thi; 
Subject in the aun. da the Being of a 
90. 


8 0 F — o 
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N ſome ace have imagine t. it the 
cauſe of atheiſm has derived confider. 
able advantage from Mr. Hume's ideas con- 
cerning the nature of cue and fed, | 
Hall, in this letter, endeavout to ſhew that 
_ apprehenſion is without foundation. 
Mr. Hume fays, that all we can pretend 
to know concerning the connexion of cauſ 
and effect, is their conſtant conjunction; by 
the obſervance of which the mind is necel- 
ſarily led from the one to the other. From 
this the friends of religion have ſuppoſed 
that, if this repreſentation be juſt, the con- 
nexion is merely arbitrary, and, therefore, 


Gy 
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chat ſuch! things as we have uſually called 
fecit may take place without any thing 


that we have uſually obſerved to corre- 


ſpond to them, as their \canſes. -Cotiſez 
quently, that, for any thing that we know 
to the contrary, the univerſe itſelf may 
have ex iſted 8 . __ 
perior cauſe. 

To guard againſt this, ſome ht fridhds 
of religion deny that our idea of pomer of 
cauſation ĩs derived from any thing that we 
properly obſetve. But, imperfect as Mr. 


Hume's ideas on the ſubject are (notwith- 


ſtanding his laborious and tireſome diſeuſ- 
ſion of it, and its being evidently a favou- 
rite topic with him) I think I have ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn; in the third ef the Bays 
prefixed to my Edition of Hartley: Theory 
of the Mind, that there is nothing in the 
idea of power, or cauſation (which is only 
the ſame idea differently modified) that” is 
not derived from the impreſſions to which 
we. have been ſubje&, this being te be 
ranked-in the claſs of ah yal ideas, where ĩt 
does not appear that Mr. Hume ever thought 
ie * 5 of 
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of looking for it. In the Eſſay I here re. 
fer to, p. 36, I have ſhewn that the idea of 
power, is far from being, what ſome take it 
to be, a ſimple idea, but that; on the con- 
trary, it is one of the moſt complex ideas 
that we have, conſiſting of what is com- 
mon to numberleſs impreſfions 20 Ty dif. 


ferent kinds. 


» Beſides, af the idea ee by any 
5 thing that cannot be acquired by experience, 
it; comes under the deſeriptibn of other 
innute principlas or idtas, hich have been 
ſo long, | and, L chink, ſarguſtly exploded, 
that I think my ſelf at liberty to n for 
granted that there is no ſuch thing. 
But I. ſhall proceed to obſerve. n 
whatever manner we come by the idea of 
power or cauſation, it is an idea that all 
men haye, and correſponds to ſomethisg 
real in the; relation of the things tliat ſug- 
geſt it, It is, true, that all we properly ye 
of a magnet, and a piece of irun, is that, at 
certain diſtances they approach to one an- 
other, and of a bn, that, in bertain cir- 
e it N tende towords the 


9 earth; 
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earth; and we cannot give any proper, or 
ſatisfactory reaſon why either of theſe of 
fects ſhould take place in theſe circum- 
ſtances. Yet We have always bund that, 
in a fimilat conſtant conjunction of appear- 
ances, "we have never failed to diſcover, 
whenever we have been äble to make an 
diſcovery at all, that the event could or 
have been "otherwiſe, ' And though, 
theſe caſes, we have only diſcovered a YR 
and never the ultimate cauſe of any appear- 
ance, yet there is an invariable experience 
in favour of ame real and ſufficient nn 
in all füch confunctions. N 

In conſequente of this experience, it is - 
indelibly impreſſed upon the minds of all | 
men, that all events Whatever, and all pro- 
auctions Whatever, muſt haye” a neceſſary . 
and adetjuate eile; I0 chat «nothing can 
„begin to be without a cauſe foreign to 
66 itſelf.“ Ni. 234 TEA) 2001902 2097151111) 

And let any perſon pretend Wat he will, 
he muſt himſelf (in conſequence of the 
impreſſions to Which he, together with 
the cel of mankind, has uniformly been 


94 expoſed) 
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expoſed) have come under the influence 
olf it, and of courſe have the ſame perſua- 
„ 
Though, therefore, by means of ſome 
ſecret bias, and ſophiſtical argumentation, 
a. man may come to be perſuaded that the 
univerſe has had no ſuperior cauſe, he can. 
not deny. but that all other things (which 
the theiſt muſt ſhow to be in the ſame pre- 
dicament with the univerſe) muſt have had 
ſuch. a cauſe ; ſo that nothing is to be ap- 
prehended from his idea of the nature of 
cauſation in general. What ever that idea 
be (and, in fact, it will be the ſame with 
chat of the reſt of mankind, let any perſon 
give whatever account of it he pleaſes) he 
will neceſſarily expect a ſuperior cauſe in 
thoſe circumſtances in which mankind in 
2 general will be abel that a cauſe is r. 
quiſite, - _ 
Different perſons d. and are perſuaded, 
— <ittcrently enough in ſome caſes ; but where 
the. influences to. which their minds hare 
been ſubje& haye neceſſarily been nearly 
the n the e made on them 


cannot 


ee. 
4 
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cannot be [materially different. In this 
caſe, I ſhould ſooner imagine that the ideas 
annexed to the words hunger and thirſt 
ſhould be different in different perſons, 
than the ideas annexed to the words 


have different effects in per n ar- 
umratatiege. 1910. ti iin ne 
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4n Examination of Mr. Hume's Metapbyfical 
* eden or 


Dean 815, 3 9 35 711 tY SE 


Y 9 are furprized, you; mull be that 
Mr. Hume, ſo great a maſter, of rea- 


and ſo ſubtle a metaphyſician, - ſhould have 
written ſo looſely and unguardedly, as you 
are 


power and cauſation, or that they ſhould 


ſoning, ſo cool and diſpaſſionate a writer, 


bod 7 OY LETEE RSO TOO 
ate now convinced he Vis 86h@in this Poft. 
humour ork of his; u work of hieb, it is 
evident, he made great account, by hib taking 
ſuck effectual meaſures for its Publication 
after his death. But you cannot well ſup. 
poſe; having ulwaye ontertained a'Jifferen 
idea; that I can be ſufficiently well l founded 
in the cenſure I have paſſed om his 'metaphy- 
ical writings in (general, in my ninth Let. 
ter, and, therefore, you wiſh I would enter 
or the proof of what I have advanced, by a 
diſtin&t exhibition of all that Mr. Hume 
has done in thie- Way z that when all the 
obſervations he has advanced ſhall be ſeen 
without the impoſi tion of his ſtyle and man- 
kad i Far merit. ts 3 or h. 
Now 1 am 3 to wa oo — folk 
ſatisfaction on this ſubject; and I ſhould not 
have ventured to throw out that general cn. 
ſure, withdat being, prepared to zuſtify it in 
all the particulars, if you ſhould call upon 
me to do it. Beſides, I am not without 
hopes, that when you ſee on how narrow a 
5 eee Home's fame as a meta 
3 - phyſician 
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phylician ſtarids, his authority as a reaſoner 
will not weigh ſo much as ũt has hitherto 
done, with yu and others who have only a 
general and ĩndiſtinct notion vf his being a 
great philoſopher, and an acute and guarded 
writer. This 1 ſhall; do in as ſuccinct a 
manner as IL can, in a regular analyſis of all 
his Ea n are in the leaſt to our preſent 
purpoſe. Ne ni, 10m 120 28511 Sign 1 * 

In the firſt of: his ; Philoopbient Eine. oft 
tte different: ſpecies of philoſophy, which is 
only an introduction to the reſt, it appears 
that he had nd idea of the connexion of the 
different faculties of the mind, and their 
dependence upon one principle, as that of 
Mtiation. For he ſays, p. 11, The mind 
is endued with ſeveral powers and facul- 
*tirs and theſe powets are totally diſtinct 
from each ôther ; but“ p. 15, We may 
" hope-that 'PHiloſophy-mays carry its re- 
* ſearches farthet; and diſcover at leaſt, in 
* ſome degree, the ſecret ſprings and prin- 
'ciples by which the human mind is actu- 
'ated im" itzyoperations?” + Hei fays, how 
MN Ar: that ond operation and 


ow * 


— —— — 
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1 fſimple ideas are not, in every inſtance, de. 
«rived from correſponding impreſſions, 


aſſiſtance frõm actual impreſſions, to raiſe 
the idea of the intermediate ſhades of the 


d 
' 
| 
; 
ö 
j 


amounts to nothing more than a difference 
of greater or Jeſs, and; therefore, is not pro- 
perly any new idea at all. It is no mot 
than forming an idea of a middle ſized hill 


mountains ofa ont; 


| Wer e if eee 
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* principle of che mind ddppnide Gn. nabe, 
«which again may be reſolved into one 


% more general and univerſal.“ What that 


| principle i is, it is evident Mc. Hume * no 
idea. g rk 31113 tt bas 


In his ſecond Eſſay, on mp iis: * 
an [- find nothing that could have been 


merely becauſe, having had ideas from actuil 
impreſſion of the extremes of any particular 
colour, we are able, without any farther 


ſame colour; not conſidering that this 


after having ſeen ſmill hillocks, and larg 


* 


Let a tender eye be ſtrongly 1580 
Lans luminous object, ofo white, or 


Fr 


ſhut, 


— 
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ſhut, the impreſſion will, of itſelf, change 
into various other colours, as well as ſhades 
of the ſame colour ; and there can be no 
Joubt but that this would have been the'caſe 
originally, though no ſuch colours had been 


| known before. Now the ſubſtance of the 


brain being the ſame with that of the retina, 
and of the other nerves, it muſt be capable 
of ſuch changes of affection as theſe, from 


cauſes within itſelf ; but till the neceſſary | 


conſequence of external impreflions. 

In the third Eſſay he reduces all the caſes 
of the connexion, or aſſociation, of ideas to 
three, viz. reſemblance, contiguity in place or 
time, and cauſe and effef, without attempt- 
ing at a conjecture how ideas thus related 
to each other come to be aſſociated, or what 
circumſtances they have in common; though 
it was ſo eaſy to perceive that, in all of them, 
the immediate cauſe is nothing more or leſs 


than joint impreſſion ; the univerſal and ſim- 


ple law of aſſociation being this, that two 
ſenſations, or ideas, preſent to the mind at 
the ſame time, will afterwards recal each 
other 4 which 'was well underſtood by Mr. 


Locke, 


g 
: 
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Locke, and all who had treated; of alſocn. 
tion before Mr. Hume. Let us now ſce 
how eaſily this obſervation, mul explain Mr, 
Hume's three caſes, 

Things connected in 2 N Mace. are 
generally conſidered together, or ſo near to 
each other, that the remains of one of the 
ideas is not gone out of the mind before the 
other has entered it. This is the reaſon 
why we ſo readily repeat numbers in their 
progreſſive order, and are not ſo well able to 
do it in a retrogade order. We haye been 
moſt accuſtomed. to repeat them in that 
order. 

Reſemblance is a 1 ſameneſi, and 
when that part of any idea which is the very 
fame with part. of another. is. excited, it is 
evidently. in conſequence of a former joint 
impreſſion that the remainder of * ame 
idea is revived alſ. A” 

Mr, Hume ſays, p- 44, that 3 
may perhaps be conſidered as à ſpecies of 
reſemblance, for a reaſon for which I muſt 

refer the reader to the Eſſay itſelf. But 
as oppoſed to one another are rn 

compared 
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” 


canpared, and confidered- together... mY 


that their eaſy eiern is moſt e 
to be accounted for. deut 


other are alſo often contemplated together, 
and by habit We do not conſider our know- 


feds il it be a cauſe.,,, We think che ides 
to be as incomplete as that of the head of a 
man without his body, or of his body with- 
out his head. We feel them as dient 
parts of the ſame thing. 


he ſeems. to have amagined that he had done 
ſomething very great, when he concludes the 


found and too copious. for theſe Eflays. 
* It_is ſufficient, at praſent to have, eſta- 


: " WS principle of all ideas; are the 


ve relations 


therefore, from frequent joint impreflion 
Things that root felis 40 = | 


ledge of any thing to be complete, without | 
knowing the cauſe if it be an effect, ar; the 


Little, and imperfect, as what Mr. Sins N 
has advanced on this ſubject manifeſtly. is, 


Efay with ſaying, 'the full explication of 
. this principle, and all its, conſequences, 
* would lead us into .reaſopings.-290.. pro- 


* bliſhed. this concluſſon, that the; three 5 


. relations of reſemblance, contiguity, ad 


The fourth Eſfay, entitled 2 
Doubts, relates to our inferring an effect 


ceſs that is not properly reaſoning, becauſ: 


nexion and in his fifth Eſſay, entitled, 


thoſe Doubts, he ſays, that we make the in- 
ference by the principle of habit, or cuſtom; 

3 which comes to this, that the two ideas have 
always been aſſociated together, ſo that, a 


from one of them to the other, or, as he 
will neceſſarily introduce the other. 
| with ſuperficial readers, have weakened the 
foundation of our reaſoning from effects to 
cCauſrs, as if it was properly no reaſoning at 


_ uſes) but only an arbitrary, and perhaps ill 
EB of idens. Whereas be 


% 


wa AV ALAS doe 
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« Caufatlonn:. 


from à cauſe, aſſerting, that it is by a pro. 


all that we obſerve is the two ſeparate idea, 
| and we are altogether ignorant of their con- 


quaintly enough, the Sceptical Solution of 


he expreſſes it, the mind is naturally led 


ſhould have ſaid more properly, one of then 


Leaving the queſtion in this ſtate, he may, 


all (which is language that he frequent) 


would 
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would only have done juſtice to his ſubject, 
to have added, that, having found, in all 
ſuch conſtant con junctions of ideas, with re- 
ſpect to which we have been able to make 
any diſcovery at all, that the conjunction 
was really neceſſary, we conclude that the 
conjunction, if oonſtant, is equally neceſſary, 
eren when we are not able diſtinctly to per- 
ceive it. We, therefore, preſume it, and ſe- 
curely act upon it. Indeed, without having 
made any diſcovery at all, we could not but 
be ſenſible, that if two events always follow 


one another, _— qr; hug un mer 
eee eee 
d Axalmoſt m 5 Yretenſion 10 ery; 
K or no , W! in this obſervation of 


Mr. Hume's, 1 ſhall confider it 4 little moro 
ſritly. When we ſay that two events, ot 
ippeatances, are nereſſarily connetfed, all that 
we can mean is; that ſome more general law 
of nature muſt be violated before rhgle 


u ©cnts. can be ſeparated. For enample, I 
ly WY find that the ſounding of one mufleal ſtring 
ill. vill make another firing that ig uniſon, &c. 


ith it, to ſound alſo; and finding this 
P obſer- 
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obſervation invariable, 1 call the ſoundin 
of the firſt {tring the cauſe, and that of the 
ſecond the effect, and have no apprehenſion 
of | being diſappointed in my expectation of 
the conſequence. But I do not. ſee what 
ſhould: make this conjunction neceflary, till 

| I diſcover. that ſound conſiſts of A.vibratory 
motion of the air, and that the air being put 
into this vibratory motion by the firſt ſtring, 
communicates the ſame to.the.ſecond by its 


pulſes, in the ſame manner as the ken Kring 
itſelf Was made to vibrate. 0 
In like manner, it was 3 known 
(and mankind have always acted on the per- 
ſuaſion) that reſpiration is. geceſary i ai. 
mal life, and that air frequently breatbed, 
Kc. is fatal to it, though it is only of late 
9 that we haye, diſcovered the connexion of 
thoſe effects with the cauſe. In due time 
we may diſcover the e PL. this cauſe, 

&c. eta ban Ritt 215 
The idea annexed to 7 term nk. or 
neceſſary agency, is not a ſimple idea, or what 
could originally have been formed in the 
mind by the e of any two other 


: ideas, 
"I 


le 
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lan Mr. Hume ſeems to have expected 


(and hich notion alone could ſuggeſt any 
difficulty in the eaſe) but it repreſents the 


preſſion left in the mind by obſerving 


what is common to numberleſs cafes in 
which there is a conſtant tonj unction of 
appearances or events, in ſome of which we 
ate able to ſee the proximite cauſe of the 
coojunction, but with reſpect to the roſt we 
only preſume it from the ſimilarity of the 
caſes. Notwithſtanding, therefore, a defi- 
nite idta,/correſpeanding to the words c, 
or power, does not occur to the mind on the 
original compariſon of any two particular 
ideas, the infererice. from effects to cauſes; 
whether Mr. Hume will call it rraſoning 
or not, is, in many caſes, as ſafe as any rea» 
ſoning whatever, ſo that 10 ſeeptie can 


detive the ebene from this con- 


ſideration. io ters; 45, = a, 118: i} Kitt 
The latter part oft [this Eſſay (which 1 


dare fay Mr. Hume conſidered as the firſt 
in importance in the whole work) contains 


a very imperfect and mani feſtly falſe account 
of the difference Wen belief and imagi- 


Pp e * 
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alien. * Belief, he ſays, p. 82, „ ig no- 
©, thing hüt la more vivid; tively; forceable, 
«<\firm; ſteady conception of un object, than 
_ 4+:what the imagination alone is ever able 
tei to attain. And toraccount for this an- 
ver of conception, he ſays, that whenever 
we are led from one idea to another, by the 
eon nta iun f reſemblance; dr cuntiguiiy, and 
therefore, probably, by that of cauſation too, 
we at the ſame time get a ffronger concep- 
tion) of it: than we-ſhould' otherwiſe attain, 
Unable to account for this, | he aſcribes the 
fact to àn e of nature; But he might 
paſt as well have done what Drs. Reid, 
Beattie, and Oſwald, did afterwards, viz, 
aſeribe the ſentiment of Seite itſelV, as well 
as that which is the eaſt of gn to an ar- 
birrary uſtinct of nature. - | 
In reality nothing enn be more n 
falſe than what he here ſuppoſes. For how 
often des it happen that we are more affect- 
ed by s repteſentation of fictitious diſtreſs 
in « povtl, br on the tliestre, than by in- 
ſtances of real diſtteſs id common life. It 
is Wa that, reteris PREY reality makes 1 | 
A a 9 ſtronger 


fore, when an impreſſion is, by artificial 


acquired ſenſihili ty: is affacted with it q but 
he inquires far ther, and finds that he Has 


treſs, &. in books, but fiads, by con pan 


obſervation of this kind, a complex idea, 
formed by 4 number af eircumſtaudes, is 


' left in the mind;iand to this lie gives the 
ame of ub, an ide which he learnzogo = 


teſpect mere and more erery day; and which 


— — — — — —— —— — 
py — - _ — — 
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fronger ienproſſidn than n; and, ther- 


means, made ſtronger than uſual, it ſorhe- | 
times impoſes upon us for truth. But the 
idea annexe to the word truth is: of a vr 
complex nature, and is the impreſſion that 
is left in the mind by thouſands of caſes in 
which rea! exiſtence has aaa * 
from that which has none. Vn zu bobioaval ??.; - 
A child hears a tale of diſtreſs, Aeg 
always had the truth told him, he, of courſe, 
believes it, and according to his previouſſy 


been impoſed upon. Either no ſuch (perſon 
cxiſted, or ſuch and ſuch things did nat 


ing them with other books, and dthet o- 
counts, theychad no ex iſtence. From much 


ry | he 


” 
bd - : ASE — = eden mc 
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pH ER a habit of affixing, with all itz 
ſecundary ideas of reſpect, with juſtneſs and 
offect, as he advances in life; ſo that, inde- 
pendently of the ſtrength ꝙ our feelings, ot 
imagination, we act very differently, ac- 
cording as we feei reaſon: to annex this ide 
f truth to a ſtory or not. 
Mr. Hume ſays, p. 90, When a ſword is 
t levelled at my. breaſt, does not the idea of 
wounds and pains ſtrike me more ſtrongly 
„than when a glaſs of wine is preſented to 
eme, even though 5 by | accident, this idea 
+*:/ſhould occur after the appearance of the 
tellatter object. But let an executioner, 
whom he believes to have a commiſſion to 
run a {word through his body, be at the diſ- 
tanct of | » hundred miles from him, and 
though there be neither a ſword, nor the 
figure of a ſword near him, he would, I 
doubt not, by only thinting of a ſword, in 
thoſe. ciccumſtances, feel very differenthy, 
and more ſtrongly, than if he ſhould take 
a real ſword in his o hand, and hold the 
point of it to his naked bteaſt, when be 
oy no *pprevenſienoed any deſign: to hurt 
t 4 himſelf 


" 
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| himſelf with it. But how does this tally. 
with Mr. Hüme's account of the dienende | 
between belief and fiction? x 
Is is evident that Mr, Hume had no idea = 
of the extetit of the power of aſſociation in 
the human mind, by means of which a 
ſingle idea may conſiſt of thouſands of parts, 
being a miniature of numberleſs fraint of 
ideas, and of whole ſucceflive fates of mind, 
and yet be perfectly diſtin from other 
ideas, conſiſting of as many parts, every ſuch 
complex idea retaining its ſeparate charac- 
ter and powers. The veryInames of per- 
ſons famous in hiſtory excite in our minds 
an epitome of all that we know concerning 
them, the particulars of which we may 
have forgotten. How complex alſo are 
the ideas belonging to words expreſſive of 
national cuftoras, ranks; and orders af men, 
which, however, when pronounced ever ſo 
lightly,” excite ideas perfectly diſtinc from 
each other, as much as. _ GAN 
moſt. ſimple ideas: . — N 
Now the ideas of 0 fear regen. in- 
find, 9 contingency, truth, -=3 
P4 hood, 
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hood, &c. &. &c. are of this nature, re; 
quiring definitions of ſome extent ; and the 
ideas they in fact excite, are miniatures of 
much more than enters into the ſhorteſt poſ- 
fible deſcription of them; for they were 
not attajned in that manner; and yet all 
the parts perfectly coaleſce, and form diſtin 
and permanent ideas. I have endeavoured 
to give ſome account of this buſineſs in the 
third of the Eſays prefixed te my edition of 
Hartley's theory MH the mind. 

Mr. Hume, in his 6th Eſſay, p- 94. ſays 
that. „ the ſentiment af belief is, begotten 
* in the mind. by an inexplicable contri- 
«« vance..of nature. Let any ane try,” be 
lays, p. 97, to account. far this. operation 
* of the mind upon any received ſyſtem of 
** philoſophy, and he will be ſenſible of the 
„ difficulty.” On the ſyſtem of Hater 
there is no difficulty in it at all. 

In the ſeventh Eſſay, on Power, he only 
more particularly inſiſts upon it, that we 
know of no connexion between the idea of 
any cauſe and that of any effect, though we 
ſuppoſe, there i ſome coauk ion. Of this 

I have 
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I have . 1 preſume, a ſufficient account 
already. | 
In his eighth Eſſay, on Liberty os Ne- 7 
ceſity, he very clearly illuſtrates ſome of the 
arguments in favour of Neceflity ; but not 
having any comprehenſion of the great 
ſtem, of which that doctrine is a part, he, 
without the leaſt reaſon, and without the 
leaſt concern, - abandons it to the moſt 
ſhacking immoral conſequences. Whereas, 
in reality, nothing is more-favourable to the 
moſt ſublime ſentiments of virtue, in all 
its branches, as I have ſhewn at * in my 
Illaftrations of that dactrine. 
His ninth Eſſay, on the Reaſon of boo 
contains very little indeed. He only aſſerts, 
p. 169, that it is cuſtom. alone that en- 
* pages animals, from every object that 
* ſtrikes their ſenſes, to infer its uſual at- 
* tendant, and carries their imaginations 
from the appearance of one to-/ conceive 
the other, in that ſtrong and lively man - 
ner which we denominate belief. This, 
paable to ne any better account * 
| $ 
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calls inſtin&, and ſays, that man avoids fire 
by inſtinE alſo. Whereas, if by inſtin& be 

meant any thing different from the aſſocia. 


tion of ideas (which certainly were not born 


with us) nothing is more contrary to fa, 
A child knows nothing of a dread of fire, 


but acquires it in conſequence. of the ſen- 
fation of pain from it. He can even hardly 


be prevented from putting his finger into 
the flame of a candle. How Mr. Hume 
could reconcile this well-known fact with 
a proper „ ee dread Y fire, 1 is not eaſy to 
ſay. 1 
The 3 Ehn, iN "Miracles, is in- 
tended to ſupport a principle, according to 
which the relation of no appearance what- 
ever, not evidently ſimilar to former ap- 


pearances, can be credible; a principle 


which we ſee refuted every day in experi- 
mental philoſophy, and which nothing 
could have given the leaſt countenance to, 
or have intitled to any conſideration, but its 
affecting the credit of the miracles recorded 
in the Seriptures. On this account it has 
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dence and à ſuture State, * reer in 
my tenth LI] ͤ A 


that * becauſe all we know of any object is 
« the idea of it in our minds, we can never 


« the mind itſelf, or from the ſuggeſtion of 
« ſome inviſible or unknown ſpirit, or ſome 
« other cauſe ſtill more unknown to us, and 


thoſe! perceptions. of the mind-and external 
objects is without any foundation in reaſon- 


le ing; not conſidering that we have juſt the 
i- ame reaſon for believing the exiſtence of 
ng Wl ternal objects, that we have for the truth 
o, of the Copernican ſyſtem. They are be 


Seatte, and ie 
His 
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been refuted by many perſons, and 1 have 
conſidered it” in my eber f Natural : 


TheUeventh Eſſay, on buran Proud. 8 


In his twelfth Effay, Mr. Wa maintains 


prove, p. 44 15 lt that thoſe ideas, or per- 
« ceptions, may not ariſe from the energy of 


that the ſuppoſition of a connexion between 
eoheſt bypotheſes for acknowledged facit, as 1 


have ſhewn at large in the Introduction to my 
Examination of the writings 2 "me Reid, 


: 
- 
{i 


66 tion of cauſe and FO is founded on | 
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Fis obſervation, p. 243, that V ſenfibl 
an and, therefore, that extehjfion itſelf, 


is in the mind, and not without us, is trifling, 


He might as well, have faid, that becauſe 
found is a thing formed within a od in 
ſtrument, and not without it, there is 
without it that produces che ſound. 1 
Jo his objection to the infinite diviſibility 
of matter, p. 246, to ſome angles being inf. 
nitely leſs than others, and thoſe again di- 
viſible ad igſinitum, which he allows to be 
demonſtrable, and yet ſays, $'big with contra: 
diction and abſurdity, at the fame time that 
he acknowledges that * nothing can be more 
** ſceptical, or more full of doubt and hefita- 
** tion; than this ſceptieiſm itſelf, I ſure 
need fay nothing. This does not amount to 
fo much as 6 ſceptical falution- of a ſcepuicu 
doubt. It may rather be OG Poo 
* of. a ſceptical doubt. -. = 
In the concluſion of 58 laſt EN v 
find the outline of all the ſcepticiſm of hi 
poſthumous. work, with the ſame paltry c 
ver, viz. that all reaſoning from the rela» 


2 | 5 certain 
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« certain inſtin& of our nature, and may be 

« fallacious and deceitful,” p. 251, that 

« we can never ſatisfy. ourſelves concerning 

« any determination we may form with re- 

« gard to the origin of worlds, and the ſitua - 
« tion of nature from and td eternity; p: 
255, that“ divinity or theology, p. 209, 

« 25 it proves the exiſtence of a deity, &. 

« has a foundation in reaſoning, ſo far às it 

« is ſupported by experience (which ſup- 
port in a former Eſſay he abſolutely denies 
it to have) but that its beſt and moſt 
« ſolid foundation 3 is Kb and divine reve- 
« lation.” 


re in the firl of theſe Edlays, Me. Hurd has 
a- ad, We have, in theſe Eſſays, attempted 
ely nne eren ſubjects, from 
to which uncertainty has hitherto deterred 
ical dhe wife, and obſcurity the ignorant. 


ow very ſmall is the light that he has 
brown, and mixed with how much darkneſs, 


* need not repeat. Happy,” fays he, p. 18, 
bu if we can unite the different ſpecies of 
. philoſophy, by reconciling profound in- 
rela» [0 with elearneſs, and truth with no- 


cc velty ; | 
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8 velty ; ; and ſtill more happy, if reaſoning 
in this caſy manner,; we can undermine 
a the foundation of an abſtruſe philoſophy, 
«which ſeems to have ſerved hitherto. only 
«25 a ſhelter to eee A cover to 
« abſurdity and error. 

Nov I neither ſee the eh nor * 
1 of his reaſoning, except in thingy 
with reſpect to which he is far from being 
original, notwithſtanding his advantage of: 
command of language, and a great power of 
perſpicuity, where his argument would admit 
of it. As to the abſtruſe philgſopby which he 
meant to undermine, it could be nothing 
but the doctrine of certainty, and a ſteady 
perſuaſion concerning truth, and eſpecially 
the truths of natural and revealed religion 
and what kind of a mind muſt that man 
have had, to whom mo could yu any fi- 
tisfaction! + gil | 

All men by no- means pale of hs value 
of publications by the ſame rules with Mr. 
Hume, or perhaps his ow Eſſays would be 
in more danger than he himſelf imagined: 


„When we run over libraries, perſuaded af 
« thoſe 
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« thoſe principles,” ſays he, p. 259, what 
8 havock muſt We make 7 If We take in 


« Metaphyſics, for inſtance, let us aſk, Does 
i it contain any abſtract reaſonings concern 
* ing quantity T number 7 F No. Does it 


| « contain ANY ex perimental reaſonings CON» | 
* cerning matter of fact, or exiſtence ? No. 
| « Commit-it-then to the flames. For it can 
5 contain nothing then but ſophiſtry and il» 
f « luſion! It is happy for us all. that we 


it are not judges for one another in theſe caſes, 

ie but that a wiſe providence. oyer-rules all 
6 things. The ſeriptures were certainly not 
4) WH cant. to. come under either of Mr. Hume's 


characters of books to be ſaved from the flames. 


n; hn the preceding obſervations, I think I 
Yan have deſcanted upon every thing of Mr. 


Hume's, in which it can be pretended, or in 


luc he had made any advances in the knowledge 
M. of the human mind. I need not now ſay how 
d be inconſiderable | thoſe advances were. All 


that he has obſerved relates to the power of 


were 


« hand any volume of Divinity, or School 


which he himſelf would have pretended, that 


aſſociation, and his ideas on i that: ſu bject 
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were much confined, going very little, if in. 
deed, on the whole, any thing at all, beyond 


_ thoſe of Mr. Locke, and en who had 


preceded: him. | 
Mr. Hume had not even a mp of 


bet was at the ſame time executing by Dr. 
Hartley, who, in an immenſe work, of won. 
derful comprehention and accuracy, has de. 
monſtrated, that this fingle principle of aſj. 
cation is the great law of the human mind, 
and that all thoſe which Mr Hume, as wel 
as others, had confidered as independent facul. 
ties, are merely different caſes, or modifications 
of it; that memory, imagination; judgment, 
the un, and the'paſſions, have the ſame, and 


no other origin; fo that by means of this 


one property, and the circumſtances in which 


wee are placed, we all n come'to 1 


ning; that we. are. 

In his Enquiry camvormie} 1 Principhs F 
Morals, Mr. Hume very well illuſtrates what 
I fancy he himſdlf would not pretend to be 
new, though, I believe, it had not been ſuffi- 


ciently attended to by Metaphyficians, vit. 


that © utility is the foundation of virtue; 


and 
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ind this being the moſt conſiderable and the 
moſt elaborate work of Mr. Hume's, I have 


referred to it as a ſpecimen of analytical 


reaſoning, in my Lectures on Criticiſm. 
But in this work Mr. Hume refers the 
pleaſing feelings, annexed to the perception of 


virtue, to an inſtinct of nature, confeſſedly 


unable to trace them any farther. It is 

« needleſs,” he ſays, p. 85, © to'puſh our 
« reſearches ſo far as to aſk why: we have 
« humanity, or a fellow-feeling with others. 
« It is ſufficient that this is experienced to 


e be a principle in human nature. We muſt 


« ſtop ſomewhere in our examination of 
« cauſes; and there are in every ſcience ſome 
general principles beyond which we can- 


not hope to find any principle more gene- 


ral.“ Dr. Hartley, however, not reſting 
where Mr. Hume did, has, with wonderful 
ſagacity, diſcovered the origin of benevo- 
lence, of the moral ſenſe, and of every other 
principle before thought to be inflindive, 
thewing how they are derived from aſſocia- 
es, 1 us in our infant ſtate, and as 
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we advance in life; and he has ſhews 
the diverſity - that we find in human af. 
feQions to ariſe from a diverſity of in- 


fluences, operating on us in the n general 
manner. 


In this work, Mr. Ade claſles humility 
n the vices, with no other view, that 


can . perceive, but to ſhew his contempt for 


the chriſtian ſyſtem, in which it makes a 
principal figure, as a virtue. And he has 
wholly overlooked all the virtues of the 4e. 


_ wvotional kind, when, in fact, they may be 


ſhewn, by arguments independent of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of revelation, to be, in their 
own nature, the moſt truly valuable, as well 


as the moſt /ub/ime of all others, and to form 


what may be called the &ey-ſtone of every 
truly great and heroic. character. Without 
the virtues of this claſs (though Dr. Smith 
conſiders Mr. Hume as approaching as 
„nearly to the idea of a perfectly wiſe and 
e, man as perhaps - the nature of 

human frailty will permit”) his character 
wust have been as e as his views 
Fe, | * 


Ng 
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I have thus given you my 8 as 
briefly as I well could, for placing Mr. Hume 
ſo low as I do in the claſs of metaphyſical 


writers, or moral philoſophers.” "AF to Natural 
Philoſophy, or Mathematics, I never heard 


that he had any pretenſions to merit; and of 


that which conſtitutes an B Horian, you will 
not, I imagine, think that much remains to 


him, beſides that of a pleafing compiler, after 


reading Nr, Towers's judicious Remarks on 


his Hiſtory of England. His Miſcellaneous 


and Political Eſſays always pleaſed me, but 


they by no means entitle him to the firft rank 
among writers of either claſs. As to his 
ſyle, notwithſtanding its excellence in ſome 


reſpeAs, I have ſhewn in my Engliſh Gram 


mar (and, as I have been informed, to Mr. 
Hume's own ſatisfaction) that he has de- 


parted farther from the true idiom of the 


Engliſh langiage, than perhaps any other 

writer of note in the preſent age. 
Submitting all my obſervations to your 

own judgment, and fincerely wiſhing the 
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pieſt iſſue to your laudable purſuit of 


truth, I 


humble Servant, 


our very 
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Me, WILLIAM AM. 


15. is — to t wiſhed that every 
man was at full liberty, not only to 
publiſh his real opinions on any ſubject 
whatever, but alſo to urge them with the 
greateſt force, and to recommend them by 
the ſtrongeſt arguments that he can pro- 
duce in ſupport of them. No lover of truth 
will wiſh-to ſtand on any. other ground. | 
a part, re dice that 'a' frofeſſed 

U A231 beit 
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_ atheiſt has thought proper to. ſtand forth 
in defence of his principles, though it is 
not with all the conſiſtent boldneſs that 
may be expected from one who believes in 
a God, a providence, and a future ſtate, I 
myſelf have no opinions that I wiſh to 
Hhdlter behind any authority whittever ; and 
ſhould rejoice to ſee the time (and that 
time, I doubt hot, às the world improves 
in wiſdom, - will come) when the civil 
powers will relieve themſelves from the 
attention they have hitherto given to all 
matters of Tpeculation, and religion amongſt 
the reſt; an attention which has proved 
ſo embarraffing to the governors, and fo 
diſtrefling to the governed ; and when no 
more cotuntbaghce will be given to iny 
partitular mode of veligian, than is given 
io CK IO wy Km or of phi 
re. „ ir 4; 4 
| ed desde ae a FINER fitdated for 
providing for theinſe]ves, in this reſpect, than 
ps = mga enn dd for them; and 
the religion: that men would +voluntarily 
; ONE „ —_ make them 1 
es 


do . 
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beſt ſubjects to any government, and eſpe- 


without diſtinction, this perfect and equal 
liberty. This would be an attachment 
much ſtronger, and more valuable, than any 
chat can be ſecured by 4ire, as is that of the 
members of an eſtabliſhed church. How - 
ever, till nations get wiſdom, ' individuals 
| muſt bear with their folly, and endeavour 
to inſtruct them; and this is moſt effec- 
tually dene, by the explicit avowal, and the 
fearleſs defence, of whatever we apprehend 
to be true, and to be conducive to the mo 
of ſociety and of mankind. | 

That our readers may form a juſt idea 
of the ſubject of the preſent controverſy, 
it may be proper to inform them, that Mr. 
Hammon, though a declared atheiſt, is far 
from aſſerting, with the Epicureans of old, 
and the generality of atheiſts before him, 


that there are: no marks of defign in the 


vidble univerſe. - Beſides what I have 
quoted from him in the courſe of theſe 
Letters, he conſiders it as undeniably true 
(p 4+ ) that atoms cannot be arranged in 
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* a manner expreſſive of the moſt exquiſite 


_ «« deſign, without competent intelligence 
having exiſted ſomewhere.” 


He ſays farther ( Prefatory Addreſs, p 28) 
The ui nature, the perpetual induſtry, 


intelligence, and proviſion of nature, mult 


< be apparent to all who ſee, feel, or think, 
« I mean to diſtinguiſh this active, intelli- 
«« gent, and deſigning. principle, inherent 


e as much in matter, as. the properties of 


« gravity, or any elaſtic, attractive, or re- 


7 pulſive power, from any extraneous fo- 


« reign force and deſign, in an inviſible 
e agent, ſupreme, though hidden lord, and 
*« raſter over all effects and appearances 
« that preſent themſelves to us in the courſe 
of nature. The laſt ſuppoſition makes 
„the univerſe, and all. other organized 
© matter, a machine, made or contrived by 
ce the arbitrary will of another being, which 
<« other being is called God; and my theory 
„makes a God of this univerſe, or admits 
«© no other God, or deſigning principle, 


"0 than matter. itſelf, 1 its various or * 


« nizations.” 
Such 
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guch i is the fair ſtate of this controverſy. 
It is my buſineſs, therefore, to ſhew,' in 
the firſt place, that the viſible univerſe is 
not, and cannot be, that uncauſed being, 
which Mr. Hammon. ſuppoſes ; and ſe- 


condly, that the ſeat of that intelligence, 


which is acknowledged to be in the uni- 
verſe, cannot be in the viſible univerſe itſelf, 
but muſt reſide in, and belong to, ſome 
being diſtinct from it. One of theſe hy- 
potheſes muſt” be trùe; for a won , 
be imagined. 1 

Theſe, then, are e the da cubjects of 
the following Letters. But I have alſo 
taken ſome notice of what Mr. Hammon 
bas obſerved with reſpect to the moral at- 
tributes of the deity, the moral influence 
of religion, and other Seen of a miſcel · 
laneous nature. 

Mr. Hammon is alſo ſo far from repro- 
bating, as other atheiſts have done, the idea 
of a future life, that he not only conſiders 
it as deſirable, but even as not impoſſible, _ 
or incredible. - For he places it among the 
kings inodmifil and inconcluſive (p. 10) 
that 


4 


2} F NA dE. 
that * an atheiſt believes himſelf to be 1 
<< his death for ever excluded from returh. 
* kph” 7-7 
« Atheiſm, ſo qualified, certainly loſe much 
of the horror with which it has hitherto 
been regarded, and affords room to hope 
that it will ſoon give place to the ſyſtem 
which gives us the fulleſt and moſt ſatiſ. 
factory aſſurance of that future life, to which 
Mr. Hammon looks with defire, and, ſeem- 
ingly, not without ſome degree of hope. 
This certainly ought to be a motive with 
the world to give him a patient hearing 
they have ſo much reaſon to expect a fa- 
voorable iſſue to the debate. What occa- 
ſion can there be for terror, or vialence of any 
kind, when there is ſo little reaſon to diſ- 
truſt the natural power of truth. I I fail, 
let abler champions be called in; but let 
atheiſm triumph rather than religion, by 
the help of force. 

To conclude this aſi wich * 
ing the ſentiments with which it began: 
Jet thoſe weak chriſtians, who are for cal- 


ling i in the aid of the magiſtrate to ſuppteſs 
hereſy 
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hereſy, learn to reſpect their religion more, 
ind not act the part of the moles (in the ex- 
tellent compariſon made uſe of by a worthy 
haronet, in the late debate on the Diſſen- 
ters bill) who thougirt that the mountain, 
u the foot of which they were at work, was 
in danger of falling. and conſulted how to 
provide ſome better foundation for it. Let 
them be aſſured, that its own natural baſis, 
is abanduntiy ſufficient for its ſupport. 

If this compariſon does not ſtrike them, 
let them ' confider the inſtruQive* fable of 
the horſe ani The ag. What the horſe loſt 
by calling in the aid of the man, is but 
1 faint emblem of what chriſtianity has 
bf, by calling in the aid of the magiſ- 
irate —They have both of them, by this 
means, got maſters, who, on all occaſions, 
make uſe of them for their own purpoſes, 


v Vithout any regard to them. 

| This I now urge in fayour of my ad ver- 
„ch; but it 4s language that I may have 
1: WY ſeared from ſtanding in the ſame predica- | 
- vent myſelf. For, as I have obſerved in 
" the nr of I un. if the laws of 
ſj | 


this 
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this country were ſtrictly executed, ve 
ſhould both be involved in the ſame fate. 
And, perhaps, while my antagoniſt and 
myſelf, like the mouſe and the frog, are af. 
faulting each other with our weapons of 
pointed ſtraw, the great eagle of civi/ power 
may ſeize upon us both, and eruſh us, with. 
out diſtinction, and without mercy. 

I make no apology for making no dif. 
ference. between the author of the Prefatory 
Aadreſs,-and the body of the work to which 
I am replying, as Mr. Hammon, the writer 
of the former, - approves of, and adopts the 
latter; and to have - diſtinguiſhed them 
from one another would have been rathet 
embarraſſing. All the Letters are addreſſed 
to Me. Hammon, 
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Of Mr. HAMMon': Proin and Gin 
| dus, Fc. 


SIR, 

| HE N I wrote my Binert 10 4 
T philoſophical Unbeliever, 1 certainly 
fiſhed that ſome” —— of that character 
yould calmly and fcriouſly diſcuſs the ar- 
puments which I there advanced, for the 
belief of a God anda benevolent providence, 
id give me an opportunity of perceiving 
ſtat it was that really determined his mind 
2 concluſion ſo different from my own; 
lough 1 770099 a you ſcem to have 
imagined, 
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imagined, undertake to anſwer all the ob. 
Jections that might be mäde to what I had 
advanced on the ſubject. There is, hoy. 
ever, ſomething ſo, peculiar. in your An. 
ſwer, that I have thought proper to take 
notice of it, and on that account to add: 
few more Letters to thoſe that I publiſhed 


RO. ͤ ES, p 
There is a great appearance of ingenuouſ. WAN 7 
neſs, and alſo of courage, in your conduct, NN 
which does you honour ; and in this coun. p. 
try, an and in theſe times, I am confident i it G 
will not bring you into any inconvenience, d 
You ſay (Advertiſement, p. 8) that you will ju 
be looked on as a miracle of hardineſs, WW te: 
« far daring to put yaur name to what o 
„have publiſhed.” And whereas, ne 
have doubted, whether, there ever was ſuch fan 
a perſon as à proper atheiſt, you ſay (F. 
 fatory Adureſi, p. 17. To put that ou © 
© of all manner of doubt, :1 do decjan 2 


« that, upon my hongur, Lam one. Belk 
therefore, for - the future remembetel, 
that in London, in the kingdom of E0g 
15 den in the year of our Lord ene (hay 


2 66 ſand 
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« {and ſeven hundred and eighty-one, - a 
« man hath publicly declared himſelf an 
« Atheiſt,” You even profeſs your readi- 
reſs (ib. p. 21.) to ſuffer martyrdom. i in this 

cauſe, and to glory i in it. $66 

You muſt allow me, however, to A UAE 


that I have not found in your conduct that 


perfect ingenuouſneſs and courage to which 
you pretend. You charge me with ſending 
no anſwer to the Letter which you have 
publiſhed in your peſtſeript, or ©* none that 
* ever came to your hand.” But whether 
this was my fault or yours,. let our readers 
judge from the following facts. That let- 
ter I teceived (only dated September 2 3d, and 
not October the 23d, 1781) on the 25th 
of September ; and on the 27th of the. 

ſame, month, I ſent the following anſwer ; 
addreſſed, according to your own ſubſerip- 
ton, to Mr. William Hammon, jun, Liver- 


pool. The Pant an alſo of your _ was 
LIVERPOOL. | 5 


A * 8 ; r 
4 1 8 1 : - 
x % - 4 ; 


'S1R, 


bt. take. But this can only be by giving you 


TY EN ſhould be undertaken againſt you, | 


/ . \ , y 
* 4 : % , 
: — eC * * 8 F * 3 * * 7 * L 5 — ” "I 4 4 
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TSS aa rn of c 


1 


8 uy SHALL be very "PRE to do every 
| thing} in my power to make you perfedtl 
caly, with reſpect. to the part you wiſh to 


my real opinion, that you have nothing at 
e's all to fear, eſpecially if you write with de. 
cency, as a ſerious enquirer after truth, | 
am myſelf a as obnoxious to the laws of this 
| country as you can be; and at this day a le. 
retic is, I ſhould' think, in more e danger than 
an unbeli ever. | 

"0c contrary to my Ss any pros 


can promiſe the moſt earneſt interpoſition of 
myſelf and my friends in your favour ; but 
1 farther than this, I do! not think it right to 
engage myſelf. MOSS 7 Ie? 

I do not recolle& that 1 have any where 
undertaken to anſwer all my opponents: 
but this is of no conſequence. If what yo 


write be deemed worthy of an anſwer, yol 
need 


k 


L 
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need not fear having one, and from an abler 
hand than mine. 5 

Sincerely wiſhing you may . in 


your purpoſe, and meet with, no obſtruction 
mr __ | * 


* * r bumble 8 


ade, DB . PRIESTLEY. 


Four days a 5 1 3 the fol- 


Rev. San, Rk a 


| I WROTE you a letter on a ohiloſophi- 
cal ſubje& this day ſe'nnight, ſince which 1 
have had no anſwer, I only want now to 
know whether that letter reached you, and 
whether you intend to ſend me any anſwer, 
or not. I . REv. SIR, 


Your moſt obedient and humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM HAMMON, 45 
LivzzooL, September 30, 1781. 


R — 


* IRETT ERS T0 4 
The poſt- mark of this Rar was a0 


Livearoo. | 

I cannot ſay that the tane 96 this law! 
W to me j nor indeed is it of 2 
piece with the civility of the former letter; 
beſides that, the complaint contained in it 
muſt, upon the flighteſt reflection, have ap- 
peared unreaſonable,” For I received your 
letter on the 25th, and omitting only one 
fingle day, anſwered it on the 27th; and 
though it was poſſible that you might hate 
received an anſwer before the zoth, it wis 
barely ſo; and allowing for common acci- 
dents, ſuch as my being out of the way, or 
very particularly engaged at the time of its 
atrival at my houſe (which: is not in Bir- 
mingbham, . only near hs it was not to be 
When nan A 1 Wb 

No perſon. 3 of your name col 
; hi found in Liverpool, though feveral per- 
/ ſons, ſome of them my particular friends 
and at my tequeſt, made diligent enquiry 
concerning you. My own letter was w- 
turned to me, and it is now at your {t- 


og with the Proper poſt-marks upon ? 
* Fg 2 al 


6p. 
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and ſhall be ſent to you without delay, if 
you will inform me ware it will rally 


* you. N 


Your Prefatory Addreſs i is dated Oxford- | 
ſtreet, No 418 ; but at that place no ſuch 
perſon could be heard of. There is alſo no 
name of a publiſber annexed to. your work. 
How then can you ſay, as you do (ib. p. 21) 
that you have ** ventured to ſubſcribe your 
« pyblication With your name, as well as I 
do my Letters, to which your publica- 


* tion is an anſwer.” If you enquire for 
me at Birmingham, as I did for you at Li. 


verpool, I have no doubt but you will rea- 
dily e ee eee 
glad to ſee you there: 

As to your readineſs to ſuffer abi | 
in the cauſe of atheiſm; I hope you will 


neyer be put to the trial. But you muſt 


allow! me tu obſerve, that this oſtentatious 
profeſſion of your courage before hand, to- 
gether with your deficiency in point of in- 
gennouſneſs of mind, in the inſtance above- 
mentioned, gives me no fe * 
mo FN 06.” | EL © hp 
ST. Ns You 


% TEAS ODIN 


You ſcem to be apprehenſive of the Jau 
of this country ; but I know of no law that 
can affect you, except ane, which equally af. 
fects myſelf. I mean the act of king Wil. 
liam, which makes it blaſphemy, puniſh- 
able by confiſcation of goods, and, if per. 
ſiſted in, impriſonment for life, either to 
deny that any of the Three Perſons, the 
„Father, Son, or Holy Spirit, is God; or 
to maintain that there are more God; 
<< than one.” Of theſe three, I have not 
ſcrupled, on many occaſions, to deny the 
divinity of one, and the ſeparate exiſtence of 
another; ſo that if the law were executed, 

J ſhould ſuffer juſt the ſame as you, who 
deny the divinity of one of them, and the 
exiſtence of the other two.” 
I ] would not be underſtood to boaſt 15 my 
courage, though. I have lived in the open 
violation of this law, even citing it, and 
enſuring it about twenty years; becauſc | 
ſhould: not have ventured to walk at large, 
as 1 have done, and now do, by the mere 
connivance of my countrymen, unprotected 
| = any 1. if I had not thought that I had 
Is WIC: ſufficient 
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ſufficient reaſons to confide in their good- 
will, and to preſume on the improving ſpirit 
of the times. Without this ſecret perſua- 
Gon, if I had publiſhed atall (in oppoſition 

| to an article of faith, ſo guarded by laws 
and penalties) it would probably have been 
without my name; but I think I ſhould not 
have uſed any falſe pretences, or have made a 
parade of courage, which 1 really had not. 
I hope. you will find that the people of this 
country, at leaſt, have made ſo much pro- 

 greſs in that melioration of which you profeſs 
yourſelf to be a believer, as that an avowed 
Atheiſt has nothing more to fear than an 
avowed Socinian. 

The religion that I nrofeſs hath FIT) 
been more than barely zolerated by the civil 
power of any country, and very ſeldom ſo 
much as that. But in this circumſtance it 
more reſembles the kingdom of my maſter, 
which he declared to be not of this world. 

I own 1 am, ſo. much impreſſed. by this 
confideration, that I do not wiſh that my 
religion may ever be in any other circum- 
ſances, ſo as to receive any thing that can 


* be 
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be called aid or countenance, from worldly 
power. We have ſeen enough of a pre. 
_ tended alliance between Church and State, It 
has only contributed to debaſe the one, and 
enſlave the other. | 
It is allo not perfectly of a piece with the 
courage to which you pretend, to endeavour 
to divert the reſentment of Chip inne, by 
- Intimating, that they are not concerned in 
the queſtion. You ſay (Advertiſement, p. 5) 
Revealed knowledge is not deſcanted up- 
* on, and therefore Chriſtians need take no 
« offetice. ' Doubts upon natural religion 
„have not hitherto been looked upon as 
attacks upon revelation, but rather as cor- 
*«-robotations of it.” And again (p. 7) 
The religion eſtabliſhed in this country is 
« not the religion of natute, but the reli- 
te gion of Moſes and of Jeſus, with whom 
« the writer has nothing to do. He truſts, 
therefore, he ſhall not be received as a 
% malevolent diſturber of ſuch common 
40 opinions as are eſteetned to krep in order 
32 ſet df ww weetches, Yo inelinable to be 
0 lawleſs.” he 
| All 
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All this is manifeſtly diſingenuous. Do 
you really believe that 5 chriſtianity, is not 
affected by the belief or diſbelief of a God? 
What becomes of the divine miſſion of 
Moſes, or of Chriſt, if there be no ſuch be- 
ing as that Gau, from whom they pretended 
to be ſent. Vou muſt know very vvrll, that 
they are not ſuch doubts as theſe, that were 
eyer thought to be N ate en 

vealed religion 

What N it be „ 3 
wok giving umbrage to. the ruling powers, 
that led you. to declare (ibid. p. 6) that you 
have no deſire to make converts, and to ſay 
(Prefatory Aduręſ, p. 15) 1 declare I am 
rather pleaſed there are ſo few Atheiſts; 
e than at all anxious to make more. 1 
triumph. in my ſuperior light. I and my 
* friend are ſo proud, in our ſingularity of 
* being atheiſts, that we will hardly open 
« our lips in company, when the queſtion 
is ſtarted, for fear of making converts, 
* and fo leſſening our own enjoyments, by a 
numerous diviſion wal our Mat with 
* 6therg l 471 Zett e domyin yon ved 


k 


K 4 Now 
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Now I am at a loſs how to reconcile this 


either with your publiſhing any thing on 


the ſubject, or with the benevolence to which 
you likewiſe pretend in this publication, as 


an attempt (Advertiſement, p. 7) to ſub. ; 


*:ſtitute better foundations for morality,” - 
and with the idea of that debaſement of mind, 
which you frequently aſcribe to the belief of 
religion. If atheiſm be a good thing, with re. 
ſpect to yourſelf and your. friends, why ſhould 
it not be equally good with reſpect to others, 
and from what good principle can you wiſh 
to confine the benefit to youtſelves only; 
and why ſhould you not both peak, as well 


as write, and ſuffer martyrdom in the cauſe, 


If, on the other hand, religion be a thing 
valuable to ſociety at large, though it ſhould 
happen” not to be ſo with reſpect to your- 


ſelf, why do you not forbear to write, as 


well as to ſpeak againſt it. You ſay (Pre- 


Fatory Agareſs, p · 15) that you are reſolved 
to make no reply to any anſwer I ſhall 


make to yon; and that if I ſhould have 
the advantage in the argument, you will 
f* bear my triumph without repining! Vet 
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in the ſame page, you promiſe an anſwer to 
my intended letters in behalf of revelatton. 
I really ſee no ſort of conſiſtency either 
with reſpe& to ſenſe, or to cura, in his 
conduct of yours. 

In general, I have no reaſon to e 
of uncivil treatment from you; but it is 
not very handſome in you to put the inter- 
pretation that you do upon my ſaying, that 
| ſhall proceed with my Letters to à pbilgſo- 
phical Unbeliever, provided that thoſe which 
[ have: publiſhed be well received, when you 
lay (Prefatory Addreſs, p. 14) It is, in the 
* ſum total, juſt as much as if you had ſaid, 

* MANS" this book ſells well, I wil write 
10 another.” 3 

It is true, as you ſay, thay I — written 
many books, and if life and health be con- 
tinued to me, I ſhall probably write more; 
but I can truly ſay (and the nature and com» 
plexion of my publications will not contra- 
dict it) that 1 have never yet written any 
thing ſolely, or principally, with a view to 
uy advantage that might accrue from it ; 
ind ſeyeral „ with a e of being 
a loſer 


„ Wins 10 A 


4 loſer. Not one of them was written o 
pleaſe a patron; to court the populace, or ty 
recommend myſelf to any ſect of chriſtians, 
Certainly not thoſe of the eſtabliſſied church, 
and if poſſible, till leſs thoſe of the ſame 
denomination with myſelf. It was even 
contrary to my own expectation, that, after 
 fome of my publications, I ſhould have met 
with -any. countenance from them. But 
| they have had much more liberality, than l 
had preſumed upon. And my theological 
writings are certainly ill calculated to pain 
the applauſe of thoſe who are uſually ſtiled 
philoſophers, My object, I truſt, is the 
ſimple purſuit of truth, from the full per- 
ſuaſion, that the conſequence of this will 
de ultimately friendly to ſociety. 
The ſale of a book is certainly one means 
61 judging of its ſucceſs z but of this I cu 
aſſure you, Sir, I have no reaſon to boaſt; 
for, inſtead of the number ꝙ editions you 
ſpeak of, not one, and that a very mo- 
derate one, hath yet been ſold, In other 
reſpects alſo, the event has been 2s little 


flattering. - * do not know that my book 
has 
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has converted a ſingle unbeliever; and if, 
zs 1 hope, it has confirmed the faith of 
ſome, you ſay it hath: contributed to the 

unhinging and overturning of yours. On 
no account, therefore, have I, as yet, any 
encouragement to proceed with this work, 
as I once intended. You have, however, 
no need to wait for the' continuation of thoſe 
Letters, to which you promiſe an anſwer. 
have really nothing material to add to 
what I have already advanced on the ſub- 
jet, in my Inftitutes of natural and revealed 
religion. I could only expect to ſtate. ſome 
parts of the evidences of revelation in a 
clearer and more unexceptionable light, and 
to reply with advantage to ſome particular 
objections. I beg, therefore, that you 
would reply to that work in the firſt place; 
md if you advance any thing that I ſhall 
think to be material, whether I write with 


1 
; 


” 
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o more or leſs difficulty, you may depend bit 
y upon an anſwer from me. I ſhall be happy l 
fk 1 
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to contribute any thing in my power to ex- 
cite 3 more general attention to a ſubject of 
9 . 
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ſo much importance; being perfectly ail 
ſied, that truth, which is all my object, will 
be a aun 1225 the Aden. 6 


I am, Sir, 


1 * 


| Your's, be. 
bs \PRIESTLEY 


. AIR Hh 
Of the proper Proof of the Exiſtence of a 
Go, as an uncauſed Being. 


S18, 
As you do n not diſeus any of my argu- 


ments at large, but only deliver your 
own opinion, in a deſultory, but ſtriking 
manner, I do not know that I can reply to 
you in any better way, than by firſt bring- 
ing into a ſhort compaſs, and exhibiting in 
one connected view, the principal ſteps in 
my former arguments, to which you do not 

TED _ appear 


A AL) m5 as _— «a. 1 
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appear to me to have given ſufficient atten- 
tion, notwithſtanding I am ſatisfied, from 
your quotations, that you have read my 
book. The principles and modes of argumen- 
tation are equally known to us both. | 
have endeavoured to explain them in my 


former Letters, and our data are contained 


in the ſame face of nature, which is equally 
open to our inſpection. Let us then con- 
nder the different concluſions that we draw 
from the ſame premiſes. 

To inſtance in ſome one part of the "I 
tem of nature, as a ſpecimen of the whole, 
[ have obſerved, that from whatever reaſon 
we are led to conclude that a teleſcope re- 
quired a maker, an eye muſt have required 
a maker alſo; ſince they are both of them 
equally mere 7n/iruments, adapted to anſwer 
a particular purpoſe. They, therefore, prove 
the exiſtence of what we call a mind, cap- 
able of perceiving that end or purpoſe, with 
a power of providing that means, and ol 
aapting it to its end. 

This mind muſt be a thing entirely fo- 
8 to the teleſcope, and conſequently 


to 
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to the cye ! it being 28 contrary to ap- 
peatances that the eye ſhould make 20) 
> gk of _ mind, as hw _ leo 
. IM the ſame,manver” we are te led 
to conclude, that the animal whoſe eye it is, 
is the production of ſome mind, or intelli. 
gent being (for every power is referred to 
ſome ſubſtance) foreign to itſelf, and alſo the 
ſtem of which that animal is a part, com- 
prehending the whole vibe univerſe ; each 
part of which bears a relation to the reſt, 
and: therefore muſt derive its origin from 
a Being whoſe intelligence is capable of 
comprehending the whole. 
The ſuppoſed eternal generation of one 
plant, or one animal from another, does not 
in the leaſt remove the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how. any plant, or animal, ſhould 
have no foreign cauſe; becauſe there is no- 
thing in any plant or animal, that is even 
capable of comptehending its own firuc- 
ture; and much leſs have they the addi- 
tional power of properly praduting any thing 
like themſelves, ang of * one of the 


15 | ſpecies 
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ſpecies. to produce another, This has been 
the effect of an intelligence much ſuperior 
to. their. How any thing that they do 
contributes to this end, is en un- 
known to them 
Me are. therefore, in this train of 68 
lation, neceſſarily led to ane great intelligent 
Being, capable both of . comprebenging, and 
of producing all the viſible univerſe. This 
Being muſt have exiſted from all eternity, 
without any foreign cauſe; for if it had had 
« beginning, it muſt have had a prior cauſe. 
We cannot, indeed, conceive in what, man- 
ur, ot an 4phet hrinciplet, as we may fay, 
ſuch a Being exiſts, or why it might not be, 
that he hauld not have (exiſted. But this 
does not affect the certainty, that ſuch a 
Being dogs exiſt, drawn from the certain 


| cxiſtence of what r _—_— and 
yore it. 


5 Nor is aher any thing a. in N 
. ee e In many other caſes 
7 to have any idea of the mode or manner of 
c e e We eie idea at all 
- Cit 5193 | how 
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how hs prideiples of ſenſation and thought 


ſhould depend upon, or reſult from, the 


contexture of the brain; but as we know, 
from undeniable facts, that theſe proper. 


ties, or powers, do reſult from that orga- 


nization, we neceſſarily believe it, without 


having any farther diſtinct idea on the ſub. 


ject. In like manner we firmly believe, 
tat there muſt have been an eternally | 
exiſtent and intelligent Being, capable of 
producing the viſible univerſe, without hay. 
ing any farther idea how this ſhould be. 
This is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, - believing 
what is incomprehenfible, but what we do per. 
fectly comprehend, though we perceive it is 


connected with fomething that we are not 


able to comprehend. But as you lay par- 
ticular ſtreſs on this ſubject, I ſhall enter 


little farther into the diſcuſſion of it. 
_ You ſay (Prefatory Addreſs, p. 32) lt 
« ig impoſſible for Ae e Being to 


« believe firmly in that of which he can 


« form no conception. 1 hold the deity, 


« the fancied deity, at leaſt, of whom, 
40 with all his attributes, ſuch pompous 


« deſcriptions 
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«deſcriptions are ſet forth, to ine great 
«:16ror of old women; and amuſement of 
« young children, to be an objet of which 
« we form (as appears when we ſcrutinize 
« into our eas) no conception; and there- 
« fote can give no account.” Tou alſo ſay; 
(p.46) * AlLthat Epioatus and Lueretiss 
« have ſo greatly and convincingly ſaid): is 
« {wept away in a moment by theſe becrer 
in eaſoners, Who yet ſcruple not to declare 
th Dr. Prieſtley, that what they reaſon 
Aout, is not the ſubject of human un. 
11 derſtanding. Bat let it be aſſted, is it 
« hot abfurd to reaſon with à man about 
« that; of 'which that ſame man aſſerts we 
« have. no idea zt afl? Yet; will? Dr. 
i prieſtley argueg and ſay, it is of no im- 
« portance whether the perſon with whoth 
«ke argues, us à conception or not of the 
n ſubzect. if. Having no ideas includes no im- 


" 5fity z therefore, he goes on with his 


tt cateer of Words to argue about an unſeth 
« Being, with another whom he will allow 


4 to have nd den of the ſubject ; and yet ĩt 


en be of 'n6-ayail in the diſpute, whe- 
| 8 5 40 ther 
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«« ther- ag has or no, or whether he is cap= 
sable ot incapable; of having any. Rea. 
* ſon n the paſſions are called a 
& . 14 7551 I { 

5 Let us now lee A e . career 17 
wards, without ideas, be more juſtly laid to 
my charge or yours.: In order to this, 
wiſh, Sir, you would conſider what con- 
ception you have, or what account you can 
give of an uncauſed and eternally exiſtent 
univerſe, every ſeparate part of which bears 
undeniable marks of a deſign and intelli- 
gence, of which itſelf is not capable. If 
you only attend to the caſe, I think you 
will. ſoon find that your ideas are far from 
being clear or ſatisfactory FF notwithſtand- 
ing you ſay . (p. 37) in general, that to ſup- 
poſe an infinite ſucceſſion of finite cauſes, 
s ſo fat from being difficult, that a mind 
not aftaid to think, will find it the 
moſt eaſy: contemplation. in the world to 

« well upon. It is probable, you fay 
05 wir Lo dei one horſe: had a cauſe, all 


4. Ps more conſonant to itſelf, in opens 
n N 
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it all horſes had the ſame cauſe ;' and as one 
is ren to be generated from a horſe and 15 
« mare, ſo all ere, from all eternity.“ 

How this concluſion can appear <a 22 | 
ſatisfafary to your mind, is to me not a 
little extraordinary, as it gives me no ſatiſ- 
faction at all. To me it is the very ſame 
wing 36 if, knowing nothing hiſtoricallyß 
about the matter, a man ſhoulda find ſack 
a city as London, and conclude that it had 
exiſted from eternity, juſt as it is, and had 
no foreign cauſe z_ or as if, without know 
ing any thing concerning the production 
of bones, or of men, he ſhould conclude, 
that any particular horſe, or man, had ex- 
ilted from eternity, without any foreign 
cauſe. 1 do not ſee how theſe. caſes, differ; 
becauſe the whole. race of animals ſhews the 
lame marks of deſign, i in the relation. they 
bear to other parts of the ſyſtem, that the 
ſeyeral parts of any individual Being bear 
to the reſt of its particular ſyſtem ;; and of 
a defign, of which they ace themſelves in- 

capable. Yet, - ſhould any perſon affirm, 
ENS London, or concerning any par- 
+ ticular 
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ticulat horſe, or man, what you 4 not . 
ſitate to affirm concerning the whole ſpecter, 
and concerning the wniverſe, you would 
not ſorupte to ſay, that he talked without 
having any diſtinct conception or ideas, 
or without reaſoning conſrquentially from 
them. For there is no objection againſt 
the independent exiſtence of the indioiduub, 
that does not e ie 1 uh Udi We ans 
dubole pre. 

am ald) eoligh to nende 80 
there is rd relating to an nennt 
ft euuſe of which I cin form no propet 
idea, that 18, 'of Which 1 have no know- 
ledge, Bat tis certaimy impkies 10 en- 
 Fradiftin}"#ny mere an my ignorance 
toßeerning many vther things, ef the exjf- 
wn f WARM T 177555 doubt. Every 
chat 1 fe}, 1 foe to have à cauſe 
foreign iro Kei, bechaſe it is iot capable 
of Colt lehiy elf; and the whole 
wake YArerÞ, in this refpect, comes tinder 
the Fathe deferiptiob With any plant or ani- 
mal Mar is a part of it. But there is not 
thi „ an the fuppoſtion of 4 
Being 
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Beidg that is capable. of eomprchending ite 


fell. and all things elſe, having: exiſted 


without cauſe from- all eternity, whatever 


other difficulties may attend the ſpeculatian. 


If, than, you adopt that opinion which is 
preſſod, with the leaſt difficulty, and is 
fartheſt removed from a manifeſt abſurdity, 
jou muſt abandon that of the independent 
exiſtence of the vi/ible univerſe, and have 


recourſe to an invi/ible firſt cauſe Which 1 1s 


ie only alternative left you, ip order tp 


avoid the moſt; palpable adſurdity,:.. |.» 

As yau may, perhaps, ſtill object (though 
jou da not urge it very particularly) that 
the viſible. uninerſe itſelf, though bearing 
marks af doſign, may as well be conceived 


to have had no foreign cauſe, as that the 


cauſe of the uni verſe ſhould have had none; 
1 ſhalli endeavour 10 Bate mor diſtinctly 
why I conceive: that there is a "Om Steat 
difference in the two caſes. | 

The obvious reaſon why an ge, which i is 
projets an inſtrument, or a means to gain 
4 particwlar end, and alſo why the ayimal 
that is n . * 1.2 M of 


i +15} f S3 means 


1 
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means adapted to various ends, cannot have 
been uncauſed, is that they are not capable 
of comprebending themſelves. They are 
properly contrivances, and therefore, neceſ. 
ſarily ſuppoſe a contriver, bjuſt as much a; 
a telzſcope does, which comes under the 
fame deſcription with the eye; being an 
inſtrument! kdapt + 40: ae Fam 
Popes . 

Conſequently, the mind can never elt Gl 
it comes to a being poſſeſſed of that won. 
derful property, but of which we can have 
no diſtin& ideas, becauſe we are not poſſeſſ- 
ed of it ourſelves,” viz. elf comprebenſon. 
And this Being muſt be ſo eſſentially dif. 
ferent from all others, that, whereas they 
muſt be derived, this may be underived; 
and if it may, it will follow: from other con- 
ſiderations, it abſolutely mut. For the 
mind will always revolt at the idea of going 
back ad infinitum, through an infinite ſucceſ- 
fion of mere fine cauſes, ko wc you 11 
e to the contrary. | 
It is not pretended, 48 KW dad, hat 


ve can conceive, a 1 that a Being poſ- 
10 2 ſeſſed 


\ 
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ſeſſed of ſelf. comprehenſion, muſt have 
been uncauſed: but as the mind cannot 
ect till it artives at ſuch a Being, and this is 
a circumſtance eſſentially different from that 
in which we find every other intelligent 
Being, it may be capable of ſelf-exiſtence, 
of which the others are not. Any real dif- 
ference in the condition of theſe beings 
may be ſufficient to interrupt the analogy 
between them, ſo that we cannot be au- 
thoriſed to conclude concerning the one, 
what we do concerning: the other. But 
 theſe/Beings differ in that very circumſtance 
on which the inference, that a ſuperior 
 cauſe-is manting, depends. There muſt be 
ſome external cauſe of whatever. is limited, 
or finite, We cannot conceive the poſſibi- 
lity of its independent exiſtence, But what- 
ever other difficulty attends the ſpeculation, 
we cannot ſay the ſame concerning a vlog 
unlimited and infinite. 

If any Being whatever bear marks of de- 
gn, there muſt exiſt ſomewhere a mind 
capable; of that deſign z and if it be not 

$4 capable 
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capable. af it itſelf, we muſt look ſor it in 
ſome other Being. But if that Being has 
within itſelf that perfect comprehenſion of 
itſelf, as well as of all things elſe that de. 
pend upon it, we have no longer the ſame 
motive to make any farther inquiries... 
Such a Being as this may, for any thing 
we can prove to the contrary, have exiſted 
without cauſe, and from eternity. At the 
ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, as be- 
fore, that, ſuppoſing no viſible univerſe to 
have exiſted, it is abſolutely inconceivable 
by us, on what principles, as we may ſay, 
ſuch a Being as the author of this viſible 
univerſe ſhould exiſt. But being ſenſible 
of RP are een * infer 
—— 130303; 20 
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Concerning. the Fe of eee whit 

| Gant in een 1 * 


A „Sites 


51% 16 ＋ 


2 


1. 


N N times, doe „eee ae 

being of a God, denied-alſa that there 
was any proof of intelligence, or deſign, in 
the viſible univerſe, This, however, you 
radily admit; but you inſiſt upon it, | that 
the ſeat of this intelligence and defign, is in 
the viſible univerſe itſelf, and not in any 
Being foreign to it. On this ſubjett you 
re ſufficiently explicit. The vit nature,” 
you ſay '(Profatory Addreſs; p. 28) % the 
* perpetual induſtry, intelligence, and pro- 
viſion of nature, muſt be apparent to all 
* who ſee, feel, or think. I mean to dif- 
* tinguiſh. this ative, intelligent, and de- 
* ſigning principle; inherent as much in 
matter, as the properties of gravity, or 

ny n 3 or en power, 


e from 


— — o ——ů— —̃ 2 — 


made or contrived by the arbitrary will of 
another Being, which other Being is cal. 


be prior to its fett. Here an orderly 
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« from any extraneous foreign force and de. 
*« ſign, in an inviſible agent, ſupreme, 


though hidden lord, and maſter over al 


s effects and appearances that preſent them. 
4 ſelves to us in the courſe of nature. The 
« laſt ſuppoſition” makes the univerſe, and 
all other organized matter, -a machine, 


«led G; and my theory makes a God of 
« this univerſe, or admits; no other God, 
or deſigning principle, than matter it- 
e ſelf, and its various orgnizations,” 

I cannot help thinking, that when you 
attend to this hypotheſis, you muſt be ſatiſ. 
fied, that, on your on principles, it is ab- 
ſolutely untenable. If it be the mark: of 
defign in the viſible univerſe, that compel 
you to admit there is 4 principle intelli- 
gence belonging to it, this principle mult be 
the cauſe of thoſe marks af deſign, But ca 
you think this to be even poſſib/e, when you 
maintain, that every cauſe muſt neceſlarily 


Hitem pre · ſuppoſes — my 
this 
mp 
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this intelligence ariſes from the order. If 
this de not what is called arguing in a cirele; 
Ido not know: what is 3ndlh ©, 
Tou may | ſay; that thie an, And tlie 
order belonging to it (from which its prin- 
ciple of intelligence ariſes) were equally 


from eternity, and therefore, that the one is 
not prior to the other. But ſtill, indepen- 


dent of any priority, you make the ſame thing 
to be, at the ſame time, cauſe and ee with 
reſpe&t to itſelf. The cauſe of intelligence is 
ſtill that very order, or e which is 
produced by it. 1 Ang 
To fay that the had viſible Stem al- 
ways exiſted as it now does, the catsſe af itt 
own order, i. e. of itſelf, is a very different 
thing from ſaying that an inviſible author of 
nature had an eternal and neceſſary exiſtence. 
This is merely a thing, of which we have 
n0 idea, or comprebenſion, but what implies 
no more contradiction, than that ace or du- 


at ration ſhould have been from eternity, and 
h bare been uncauſed; though in this caſe we 
er cannot exclude the idea of them, or ſuppoſe 
yet 


them not to exiſt, and in the other we can. 


* 
1 


more conception of: your .own - hypothclis 


ns INTER TOA 


11 Beſides this capital defed i m your "OM 
theſis, and which obliges us ta haye recourſe 
to that of an intelligent uncauſed Being, 2 
the author of the viſible univerſe, I haye ng 
objettion ta examining. the ny: poche 
| by-your own. favourite teſt. TL9 
2 You ſay, as L have quoted * 16 that 
it i impoffihie for an intellectual Being 
firmly to helicve in that af which he ca 
** give no account, ox of which he ean form 
6 no conception. Vu believe, however, 
that this viſible univerſe, and the preſent 
courſe of nature, had no beginning; and 
ah atheiſt (believing nothing foreign to the 
ſyſtem of nature) you muff. believe it. But 
look a little into: your: own mind, and fy, 
whether you have any clearer idea of nature, 
thaw you have;of the authar 'of : nature, hai 
ing had no beginning. If you be.ingenuavy, 
you muſt acknowledge, that you have 10 


A. W „ 1 


than you have of mine; and therefore, that, 
| in the very firſt inſtance, you gain nothing a 
all by it}; being as much embarraſſed a 
| a belief of gs 

ONS 3 . whic 
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which; in ſome reſpects, erde 
comprehenfible ts vou. 133605111 FX gn 
Again though yon believe * Mete Ivox 
piinciple- of intelligenee and deſign” zn the 
1 univerſe; can yon fay that you have 
uf proper idea $ow this dxquiſite deſign 
tat we ſee in the formation of plants au 
inimals,/ &8:' can poſſibly refult from the 
coij6itied' aktion of ſuch chings ad the fun, 
moon, and ftars; Earth, air, and water, &. 
of which the viſible univerſe: conſiſts, any 
more than of its belonging to a Being that is 
hot the object of our ſenſes ; In what reſpect, 
then, do you believe in things leſs inodriptes 
knfible han f do? We muſt both equally 
knowledge, that we ate led by the moſt 
endeniable Fas to beliese what we-elearty 
comprehend te be neceſfüry to the exiflenco 
ar thoſe "fats," though we are both of us 
inzvoidably” led te ſpeeulate farther on ths 
fubje&, Will we get Wer far beyond 
our clear conception. e eee 
Excluſive of all matter, and 6 A , 
ei yon even fay chat v0 Have à diſtinct 
idea of "duration elf Twving' had” Ho be- 


ginning; 
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ginning ; or of a Whole eternity * TY 
tually expired at the preſent moment? This 
you: ſay. (p. 30) is an odd notion of my own. 
But certainly that muſt be a proper ererniy, 
OT an infinite ; duration, which exceeds all 
mite bounds. F Is it not thus that ; mathe- 
maticians always define infinity? Now, can 
you name, or write down, any number of 
years; or periods of time, that is not even in- 
finitely exceeded by that great period, which 
is actually terminated by the preſent moment. 
That the intelligence and deſign, which 
is apparent in the viſible uniyerſe, ſhould 
reſult from the ſeveral parts of this viſible 
univerſe in conjunction, is ſo contrary to 
any analogy in nature, that whatever elſe 
ve have recourſe to, in order to account for 
A, this muſt be wholly inadmiſſible. And 
f à regular confutation of ſuch a notion be 
at all difficult, the difficulty is of that kind 
which! always attends the proving or diſ- 
proving of ſuch things as are almoſt {clt- 
enviently; true or. falſe. | 
The brain of a man, or of any other ani- 
* mal, is . connected maſs, and 
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may 
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may as well be endued with the properties of 
ſenſation and thought, as a ſtone with that of | 
grauity, or a, load- ſtone, with that of mag 

wiiſm; there being only an equal difficulty 
in conceiving how ſuch powers can belong 
to, or depend upon, their ; reſpeRive ſub, 
ſances. But in the viſible, univerſe ; there 
is no ſuch Damani, 85 nge gn, of 

Mb; 143, 16306 T 
"I he: unjuerſe, at . coating of the | 
different ſtars, and their reſpective ſyſtems 

of planets, have leſs , apparent connex ion 
than the ſalar . em; and the parts of this 
have a leſs intimate connex ion than thoſe 
of any one of the planets, for inſtande, the 


earth, to which; we belong, and Which we 
oe the beſt: opportunity of | examining. 
i Wd yet, that the earth, gonſiſting of land, 
er, and air, foflils, plants, and animals, 
d fould compoſe one thinking ſulſtance, is 


more incredible, than that a collection of 
buildings, called a hn, ſhould have a prin- 
ciple of intelligence, with ideas and thoughts, 
luch as, by your on confeflion, muſt have 
15 in that which 3 and pro- 
duced 


A: 47 LETTERS AGO 
Anced this fem. Fot Whatever is capable 
of ahn, is iniverfally termed mind, and 
mut have rabatt and thoughts; whether it be 
material or immiaterfal. There 186 an end of 
alle dur reafoning concerning effects and 
_ eftbfes, concerning marks ef deſign and i 
Primeiple of intelligence, if 'this conelulion 
may not be depended upon. 
| That principle of thought and intelli 
bence, theref6re} the mhrks 6f which cannot 
de denied to abound in the- viſible univer, 
muſt belong te ſomething elſe than tha 
univerſe. For, difficult as it may be to con. 
ecive, that there ſhould be an invijfble Bring 
pervading the whole ſyſtem, and attentive to 
all things in it, and that tllis Being ſhould 
lave'iexifted wichen any foreign cauſe, the 
Juppoſtion, 'though'ever 16: confounding h 
. che imagination, is leſs difficult than the 
Lontrary; nee other of them — 
Ae, 
o ee (b. 42) that 4050 10 in natuſe 
A priſeiple of proddabtion, as well as of a 


Nation 5 £6 that, Whenever the globe 
ne come to that temperament, which 
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tis ft for the life of any loſt ſpecies of 
« animals, Whatever energy in nature pro- 
« duced it originally, if ever it had a be- 
« pinning, will moſt probably be ſufficient 
® to produce it again: Is not,” you fay, 
« the reparation of vegetable life in the 
« ſpring, equally, wonderful now as its firſt 
production? yet this is a plain effect of 
« the influence of the ſun, whoſe abſence 
« would occaſion death, by a perpetual win- 
ter? So; far is this queſtion from con- 
« taining, in my opinion, a formidable dif- 
« ficulty to the Epicurean ſyſtem, that I 
tt cannot help judging the continual muta- 
te bility of things, as an xeiragable. proof 
of this eternal energy of nature. 


very probable, appears to be drawn directly 
contrary to all the known rules of philoſo- 
phizing, Suppoſing, as you do, the cauſe 
of deſtruction to any ſpecies of animals, 
to be a' change of temperature in the cli- 
mate, ill the re- production of thoſe ani- 
mals, when the country ſhould have reco- 
reed its former temperature, would be as 


* proper 


To me the concluſion which you think ſo : 


- 
7 ” 


a a veſſel of water, with fiſhes and inſects ; in 


we are not authorized to form any judg- 
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proper a miracle as any thing to which 4 
a believer in revelation gives that name 
(and would, therefore, prove the exiſtence 


of a power diſtin& from any thing in the 


viſible univerſe, and ſuperior to it) becauſe 


we ſee nothing ſimilar to this in any ſimi- 


lar circumſtances of things at preſent. Take 


it. You may freeze that water, and conſe- 
quently deſtroy all the animals that it con- 
tains. But though you may thaw that water 
again, you might wait long enough before 
you would find any more ſuch fiſhes or in- 
ſects in it, provided you excluded the ſpawn, 
or eggs, of others. 

If there be any ſuch thing as the re- 
production of any loſt animal, as of that 
large one, the bones of which you ſpeak of 
(p. 41) and there be no ſuch thing as a 
being diſtin& from the viſible univerſe, it 
muſt be produced by what now exiſts, and 
is vifible to us; but how this ſhould be 
done by any law or power of nature, with 
which we are acquainted (and beyond this 


= — Fox of — 3 


ment 
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ment at all) though, within your creed, is 
beyond my conception. As the animal you 
ſpeak of was an inhabitant of the earth, I 
ſhould imagine that you would think ſome 
power reſiding) in, and belonging to, the 


poſe, without calling in the aid of the ſun, 
moon; or ſtars. But how the earth, with 


to work, in order to re- produce this ani - 
mal, I have no knowledge. I know that I 
ſhould be able to contribute very little to- 
wards it. Tbe energy of nature, before 


i; a fine expreſſion z but when we come to 


ed, we are juſt as much at a loſs how to 


by it, as.if no ſuch energy exiſted, 

You fay-that .' the reparation of veget- 

able life in the ſpring, is equally as won- 

* derful now as at its firſt production, and 

lat _ « is the plain effect of the influ. 
1 Wo | * eee 


arth itſelf. might be ſufficient for this pur- 


all the animals and men upon it, are to go 5 


which, you ſay (p. 41) ail diſiculty vaniſbes, 


ralize our ideas, and to conceive in what 
manner this energy of nature is to be exert- 


connect it with the things to be produced 


— 84 
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* ence of the ſun.” I am really ſurprize 
that you can, even for a moment, ſuppoſe 
theſe two caſes to be at all fimilar, We 
can only judge of powers by obſervation 
and experience. Now, whenever did you 
ſee any plant produced when the ſeed was 
properly deſtroyed? In this cafe, what 
can the ſun do to produce it. If the ſun 
has this power, why is it not ſometimes 
exerted, ſo that we ſhould ſee plants ſpring 
up by means of beat only, without their 
proper ſeeds? That there is a Being iſ. 
tinct from the viſible univerſe, poſſeſſed of 
the power of controuling its laws, is not: 
random ſuppoſition, like this of yours, but 
is ſufficiently proved by _ as the hiſtory 
of e e | 


1 am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
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LETTER Iv. 


Law ad 


of ſhe + Prof of the Being and Atridules ” 
"_ "Land Revelation. 5 


Fe | | | 
T SHALL now. venture to urge doc. 
argument, "hinted at in the concluſion 

of the laſt letter, for the belief of a deity, 

as a Being diſtinct from the viſible univerſe, 
which you will not deny to 3 
affect the minds of the vulgar; and if it be 
attended to, it cannot, I think, fail to give 
ſatisfaction, even to philoſophical perſons, 
and muſt contribute to remove any doubts 
that may have been occaſioned by metaphy- 
ical fpeculations on the ſubject. The evi- 
dence I mean, is that of miracles, which; if 
they be undeniable, clearly prove the exiſt- 
ence of a Being diſtinct from what is viſible 
in nature, and a Being who can controul 
the laws: of it; and this can be no other 
nn. of Nature. 65 

1 The 


gt rr ERS LOA 
The evidences of revealed religion arg 
generally conſidered. As [ubſequent to thoſe of 
natural religion, and both of them are ge- 
nerally treated of as altogether independent 
of each other. But as revelation ſuppoſes 
the being of a God, whoſe will is revealed 
to us, fo the hiſtorical proof of actual inter- 
ruptions in the uſual courſe: of nature, in 
the viſible univerſe, is 2 diſtin& proof of 
the exiſtence of a power foreign to the vi. 
ſible - univerſe itſelf, and capable of con- 
trouling it. And if there be marks of dg 
in ſuch interpoſitions, if they be intended to 
anſwer ſome purpoſe, and ſome benevolent 
purpoſe, they are diſtin proofs of the in- 
zelligence, and benevglence of that foreign 
power. And that there have been ſuch in- 
terruptions in the courſe of nature, we 
haye, in my opinion, abundantly ſufficient 
evidence. It is clear to me, that, all things 
conſidered, the man who diſbelieves this evi- 
dence, muſt believe things much more ex- 
traordinary, and even more contrary to pre- 
ſent appearances (as I think I have ſhewn 
$ | Is in 


in my Inſtitutes of natural and revealed re- 
ligion) than thoſe which he rejects. 


Such interpoſitions, in which the other | 


of nature is exhibited as communicating his 
; will to men, by the uſe of language, &c. is 
better adapted to give us an idea of a cha- 


rafter, of a di I poſitiom of mind, and even A . - 


45 fign, than the ſettled and regular courſe of 
nature; though, to a reflecting mind, this 
does not fail to ſuggeſt the ſame. thing. 
Let any. man, the moſt ſceptical in the 


world, be ſuppoſed to haye been preſent | 


when Moſes heard the voice diſtin&] pro- 


** 1 


bam, Iſeac, ny Jacob, Ke. promiſing to 


bring his people out of erbe, &c. * 


then to have paſſed throug| the red ſca 
along with them, and alſo, t to have heard an 

audible voice pronouncing every word 0b 
'the ten commandments from mount Sinai: 
or let a perſon be ſuppoſed. to have heard 
the words which, i in the courſe of the evan- 
pronounced, b but proceeding from n no viſible 
Feng, This 1s m * e yon, bear 7 Hin: 


K ia 


4 let 
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let him have heard Jeſus invoke that in. 
viſible Being, and immediately afterwards 
raiſe Lazarus from the dead; and eſpecially 
let him have converſed with Jeſus after he 


Had been publicly crucified: and buried; 1 


Tay, let us ſuppoſe any perſon whatever to have 
been preſent at any of theſe extraordinary 
ſcenes, ſo as not to be able to deny chat 
ä aſtoniſhing changes in the laws of nature 
Had really taken place; and then let us 
ſuppoſe it poſſible. for him to deny the 
exiſtence of a Being diſtinct from what wo 
call nature, or the vi/ible univerſe, and cap» 
able of controuling its laws, if we can. 

Moreover, if this great, inviſible Being, 
who at his pleaſure controuled the laws of 
nature, and thereby proved himſelf to be 
equal to the eſtabliſhment of them, an- 
nounced himſelf to be the author of nature, 
and always aſſumed that character; can we 
1 it poffible that any perſon who 
tions, ſhould entertain a a doubt that there 
was an inviſible author of nature, diſtinct 


from any JRun that * could ſe in it? It 
is 
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is evident, therefore; that the miragles re- 
corded in the Old and New Teſtaments are 
uturally adapted to give the fulleſt ſatiſ- 
action concerning the being of a God, as 
well as of the truth of revelation; and, 
therefore, that in order to diſprove the be- 
ing of a God, a perſon muſt likewiſe diſ- 
prove the evidence of the Jewiſh and of the 
chriſtian revelations, which I think he will 
ind it difficult to do, conſiſtently with his 
rhining faith in any hiſtory whatever, But 
this is not my preſent buſineſs, farther than 
v point out the connexion between the evi- 
ences of natural and revealed religion, and 
þ fhew what you have to do before you 

a effectually refute either of them. 
WT | ſhall conclude this letter with ſhewing, 
ut, admitting what you profeſs to do con- 
ming the viſible univerſe, the intelligence 
d the energy of nature, you may admit the 
bole ſyſtem of revelation ; ſo that, in fact, 
| have conceded rather more than you 
nded, _ | 
If you admit an intention, . be in 
ure, you cannot exclude the idea of what 

: : we 
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we call character, and proper perſonaliy, 
whether it belong to a Being diſtinct from 
the viſible univerſe, or to the viſible uni- 
verſe itſelf; and admitting this, the whole 
ſyſtem of revelation may follow. And this 
In fact, is all that I am ſolicitous about, 
| becauſe. it is all that I am affected by, as it 
iümplies every thing on Which my hopes or 
| "re are founded. . 
The power, or ens that Fan the 
me, with a view to enable us to ſee diſtant 
ohjedts, and which for excellent purpoſ 
eſtabliſhed all the laws of nature, may alk 
for the beſt of purpoſes, have occaſional 
. controuled them, That power which form 
ed the organs of ſpeech, may itſelf ba 
ſpoken from mount Sinai, and have giv 
mankind an aſſurance of à reſurrection fro 
the dead by Jeſus Chriſt. 
It is this power, or principle in whate! 
. It reſides, , that commands my homage 4 
obedience. It is properties and powers, 
not ſubſtance, that I pretend to have 
concern with, But I think it contra! 


| analogy, ; and the rules of juſt reaſoning, 
ſupp 
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ſuppoſe theſe powers to reſide ih the viũble 
univerſe; and therefore 1 prefer the hypo- 
theſis which aſcribes them to an inviſible 
Being, diſtinct from it. 

If you admit à principle of intelligence, 
and a power of production and reproduction in 
nature, you are prepared to admit all the 
facts on which the ſyſtem of - revelation is 
founded ; and whether they be true or falſe, 
is a thing to be determined by Biſorical evi- 
dence. If, as you ſay, * a future life be cer- 
* tainly defirable ;” if you firmly wiſh for 
*it, and are determined to live as, if there 
© was one;“ If immorality, as as you, alſo ſay 
(Prefatory Addreſs, p. 10) has not preceded 
your unbelief, and will not follow it, 1 
haye, no doubt but that, by giving due at- 
tention to this evidence, you will again be- 
come a believer, and a chriſtian... But then, | 

| think; you will not long retain your preſent _ 
hypotheſis, of a principle. of intelligence 
and defign reſiding i in, and properly belong- 
ing 9 the viſible univerſe; as there will 
> hy conceivable N why. you 
ſhould 


— — 1 
— 
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vanced before is at all ene by your 


he world.” I ſhould think that you 
yourſelf allow it, when * (p- 1) 


\ 
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ſhould not EARL and rejoice in the belief 
of a ſupreme Being, ot oF a maker and a moral 
governor of: the unjverſe, as well as myſelſ. 
am, Sir, 
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„nr WK! v. 
f the maral attributes ef t tbe Deiy, 


an. t 62 eee 2 N 
= o a moral auributes of the ty 
iz. his benevoltice' and his Juſtice, l 


alk not enter very far into the argument 
at preſent, not thinking that what I ad. 


merely aſſerting the contrary. 
| You ſay (p. 22) „ Take a view of human 
 «exiſterice, and who can even allow that 
4 there is more hay ppineſt than miſery in 


: 
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| reſemble this) ab :defrrable. However, the 


bulk of,,mankind, I doubt not, enjoy, and 
value their preſent exiſtence, I do for one. 
You allow | p- that the condition of man 
is in à ſtate of meliaration, and if this be the 
caſe, though happineſs ſhould not prepon- 


derate over mĩſery at preſent, it is ſure to do 


ſo in due time; ſo that, looking forward to 
the whole of things, the argument for the 
goodneſs of God, with reſpect to mankind 
at leaſt, is quite ſatisfaRtory, **, Who, you 


ſay (p. 22) © will ever reſolve; the queſtion, 


«if evil and pain be good and neceſſary 
„now, why they will not always be ſo? 
I anſwer, this may be the caſe in ſame de- 
gree, and yet be conſiſtent enough with the 
proper meaning of the figurative deſcrip- 
tions of a future hfe in the ſeriptures. If 
you admit the doctrine of melioratian, you 
muſt admit that, if e continue to exiſt, all 
evil will gradually vaniſh; and I think that, 
on the principles of Dr. Hartley Theory 
of the Miad, I could ſhew, in ſome mea - 
ſure, why it will be ſo ; but the diſcuſſion 
would be too Jong fur this place, © 


/ Your argument againſt) the belief of 3 
God, atleaſt of a Juſt and righteous Being, 
on account of his not interpoſing to puniſh 
vice, and eſpecially thoſe who deny his 
exiſtence, ſeems to me very unworthy of 
any perſon pretending to reaſon. ' ** If that 
„ eng inter poſition of the deity i 18 
put off to à future exiſtence, you ſay 
66 4 Prefatory Addreſs; p. 30) J cannot help 
ce obſerving, that future day has been al- 

4 ready a long while waited for in vain, 
, and any delay deſtroys ſome one attribute 
«cor other of the deity. He wants juſtice, 
«or he wants the power, or the will, to do 

« 900d and be juſt, Shall ſuch a tremen- 
«-Jous Being, you ſay (p. 49) © with ſuch 
1 care for the creatures he has made, ſuf- 
fer his" own exiſterice/ to be a perpetual 

« doubt? If the courſe of nature does not 

« give ſufficient proof, why does not the 
hand divine ſhew itſelf, by an ex traordi- 
«© nary" interpoſition of power? It is al- 
«lowed miracles ought not to be cheap, or 
plenty. One or two, at leaſt. every 
«© thouſand years, might be admitted. But 
10 this i is x perpetual ns) miracle, that 


wy « (ſuch 
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« zuthor of nature, and all its works, ſhould 
« exiſt; and yet his exiſtence be perpetually 
« jn doubt, or require a Jeſus, a Mahomet, 
« or a Prieſtley, to reveal it. Is not the 


« thoſe three great luminaries of religion, a 


« leaſt, exiſts ? Hear the admirable words 
« of the author of the Syfteme de la Nature, 
« How CAN HE SUFFER A MORTAL LIKE 
« xg TO QUESTION HIS RIGHTS, HIS TI- 
© TLES, AND EVEN HIS EXISTENCE ?” 


may be allowed one harſh expreffion) it is 
arrogant. You, and the author of the work 


indeed, of your own importance, and of the 
force of your writings, to imagine that a 
miracle is requiſite to confute them. I truſt 


abundantly ſufficient for the purpoſe, with 


own particular conviction, it may be no 
0 On object with the author of the 


« (uch a Being as the depicted God, the 


« yriting of this very anſwer to the laſt of 


« proof that no God, or no ſuch God, at | 


This, Sir, I think to be as weak as (if I 


you quote, muſt have a very high opinion, 


that ſomething far ſhort of this will be 


reſpect to mankind at large; and, as to your | 


univerſe, | 
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ee His wiſe general laws, and * 
excellent maxims of his government, may 
admit a much greater partial evil than that, 
and make it ſubſervient to good. The yic. 
dom of God will, I doubt not, appear moſt 
conſpicudus when it ſhall be ſeen, that ſuf. 
ficient proviſion was made two thouſand 
years ago, for remedying all the evils, 
which, from foreign cauſes, have been in- 
troduced into the ſyſtem of religion ſince 
that time. Chriſtianity, I am confident, 
will be able. without the aid of any more 
miracles, to free itfelf from all its impuri- 
ties, and command the aſſent of all the 
n even the * * maſt ſceptical 
As to your calling Apen he divine Being 
to vindicate himſelf from your impiety, any 
VMoiſe and merciful. ſovereign, who ſhould 
| allow his ſubjects a proper time for form- 
ag; their. characters and conduct, before he 
thought proper to interpoſe, in order to 
reward or puniſh them, might be inſulted 
io the Game manner by weak and impatient 
minds. If there be any ſuch thing 1 
| A | SO ate 
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flate of trial and di ſeipline, ſome delay in 
adminiſtering juſtice muſt be admitted; and 
of what continuance that ought to be, there 
may. be better judges than you; or the au- 
thor of the.Syſleme de la Nature. . 
If you meant to pay me any compliment 
by claſſing me with Jeſus and Mabomet, I 
muſt obſerve, that, to ſay nothing ſarther, 
it is a very aukward one. They (the one 
juſtly, and the other unjuſtly) pretended: to 
divine communications, which vo muſt 
know 1 never did. 
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, duce, ſcarce goes beyond ſome exterior 
«c exerciſes, which are vainly thought to 
* reconcile man to God. It may make 


-  . © or mortify the luſt of man If no othet 
_ * remedy were applied to vice than the re- 
* monſtrances of divines, a great city, ſuch 
„ag London, would in a fortnight's time 
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% and of a providence can in reality pro- 


„ men build temples, Cents victims, of- 
« fer up prayers, or perform ſomething of 
** the like nature; but never break a cri. 
* minal intrigue, reſtore ill-gotten wealth, 


*« fall into the moſt horrid diſorder, — 
= Religion may make i men follow ceremo- 
<« nies: little is the inconvenience found in 
* them. A great triumph truly for reli- 
«« gion to make men baptize, or faſt, When 
« did it make men do virtuous actions for 
« yirtue's ſake, or praQice fewer inventions 
toi get tich, where riches. would not be 
« acquired without poverty to others? The 
« true principle moſt commonly ſeen in hu- 
man actions, and which philoſophy will 
cure ſooner than religion, is the natural 
« inclination of man fot: pleaſure, or a taſte 
. $1 66 contracted 
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« contracted for certain objects by prejudice . 
« and habit. Theſe prevail in whatſoever 
« faith a man is educated, or with whatever 
« knowledge he may ſtore his mind.” 
Confident as you ſeem to be of your ad« 
vantage on this head.” I have no doubt but 
that, if I may oppoſe one aſſertion to an- 


other, religion has gained the end that you 


propoſe, viz. to do virtuous actions for vir= 
tue's ſake, far more generally, and much 


more effeQually, than philoſophy has ever 


done; and that it hath carried men. much 
bigher in the path of virtue than you have 
even an idea of, if by the man who does 
virtuous actions for virtue's ſake, you mean 
that great and good man, deſcribed in your 
Prefatory Addreſs (p. 33) who loves virtue 


becauſe he finds a pleaſure in it. For this 
is fat from being any heroic or noble prin- 


eiple. It is only a more refined ſelfiſhneſs. 


Whereas religion teaches men to love others 
i themſelves, and implicitly to obey God 


and their conſciences, as ſuch, without any 


ſiuiſter view whatever. However, notwith- 


92 ſtanding 
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ſtanding this, it is with the greateſt wiſdom 
that the hope of reward, and the fear of pu- 
niſhment, are propoſed to us. If you have 
made any obſervations on the human mind, 
you muſt know that, with or without the 
belief of a God, men always begin to act 
from. the ſimpleſt and loweſt motives ; and 
that it is only by degrees, and the force of 
habit, that theſe motives loſe their influ. 
ence, and that men become capable of act- 
ing from more generous and diſintereſted 
principles. If you be ignorant of this, 
you have much to learn, but you will find it 
admirably explained by Dr. Hartley, to 
| who refer you on the ſubject. 

It is by flow degrees that a child comes 
to love even his nurſe, or his parents. At 
firſt, he loves his food and his play much 
more z but in time he becomes capable of 
ſacrificing both, and even his life, and not 
only to ſetve them, but alſo his country and 
mankind Though, therefore, religion be- 
gins: with. the fear of God, and the bope of 
heaven, at length per fe ect love cafieth out fear, 
Nala 45 and 
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with all his heart (being wholly devoted to 
hit will) and bis neighbour gs himſelf. 
Religion, if I have any idea of its nature 
and practical tendency, is a very different 
thing from what you ſuppoſe it to be. By 
extending our 'views to the certain proſpect 
of a future and better life, it muſt, in pro- 
portion as its principles. are attended to, 
give a man a higher idea of his perſonal im- 
portance, and of the conſeguence of his actiont; 
ind, in fact, will make him a ſuperior kind 
of Being to the man Who believes that his 
exiſtence will cloſe in a few years, and may 
terminate to-morrow. ' You ſay (p. 46) that 
*an atheiſt, feeling himſelf to be a link in 
the grand chain of nature, feels his rela- 
* tive importance, and dreads no imaginary 
Being; but a theiſt, and a believer in re-. 
relation, conceives himſelf to be a much 
more important link in the fame grand chain 
of nature, and therefare will feel himſelf 
more concerned to act a part worthy of his 
rank and ſtation. If he fears, it-is only 
hav "wut Being, who is the proper object 
U 3 of 


and the true chriſtian loves tbe Lord bis God 2: 
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of fear, and then only when his "=" 
will is not obeyed; and his hope, which is 
certainly a delightful and valuable prin, - 
ciple, muſt be allowed to be ipfinitely ſu. 
| perior to any thing that an atheiſt can pre- 
tend to. | 
Beſides, upon your own principles, you 
cannot deny that religion muſt have great 
practical influence, if it be really believed, 
ſo long as mankind are governed by hopes 
and fears. Why is it that the /aws and the 
 gallows, as you ſay, keep in order ſuch a 
city as London, but that men fear detection, 
and dread pain and death. But a real be. 
liever in reyelation well knows that, if he 
act wickedly, he can neyer eſcape detection, 
and that he has much more to fear than man 
can inflict upon him. How is it poſlible, 


' . then, that men ſhould not be influenced by 


it? I make. no doubt but that its pradtica 
influence is very great, and even that it 
weighs ſomething with thoſe who profeſs to 
diſclaim it. Indeed, human nature muſt be 
a thing very different from what we know 


it to be, if the principles of religion, firmly 
| believed 


believed (as, no doubt, they are by many) 
have no real influence. No man, acquainted 
with hiſtory, or with common life, can 
deny the influence either of entbuſiaſin, or of 


religion, 


« its martyrs, the cauſe of atheiſm may 
e boaſt the ſame,” and you mention Vanini 
35 a martyr for atheiſm. I will not diſpute 
the point with you, but I think I have read 
an account of Vanini, which repreſents him 
s not having been properly an atheiſt, as 


the ſake, and as ſuffering with more reluct- 


all which circumſtances make his caſe much 
less to your purpoſe. But admitting all 
that you can wiſh with reſpect to it, very 


conduct of any fingle perſon, becauſe he may 
be influenced by motives which will have 


” 2 
34 2 
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ſuperſtition, which are only perverſions. " 


You do not heſitate to ſay ( Prefa 1 
Addreſs, p. 21) that whatever advantage 
« religion hath had in the enumeration of 


not having had the power of recantation at 


ace than has been ſometimes given out; 


little, we know, is to be inferred from the 


little weight with the generality of man- 
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On the contrary, it muſt be ſometbing 
adapted to influence human nature in general, 
and cannot but have real moment in the 
conduct of men, that can produce ſuch liſts 
of ready and chearful martyrs as chriſtianity 
can boaſt ; men of all countries, of all ages, 
and of every rank and condition in life, and 
differing from one another in as many cir. 
cumſtances (and eſpecially in the belief of 
particular doctrines) as you can name; 
while they have agreed in nothing beſides 
the ſimple prefeſſion of chriftianity, and the 
belief of a future lie of retribution. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, but that, fince 
the fame: cauſes will always produce the 
fame effects, a time of perſecution would 
now call forth as many martyrs as ever. 
Surely then, if we may judge from obſet- 
vation, as philoſophers ought to do, we mult 
be convinced, that there is ſomething in 
this belief that is adapted to affect the hearts 
and lives of men, and that in the poo? 
and happieſt manner. 

Should you yourſelf ſuffer n in 
abs cauſe of atheiſm, as you expreſs your 


readineſs to do, p. 21, (but in which 2 
WI 
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will believe you to be in earneſt, becauſe, 
with your proſpects, they will think you a 
fool for ſo doing) it will contribute very 
little to impreſs mankind in general in fa- 
your of your principles, and though you 
may poſſibly have ſome admirers, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, you will have few followers. 
Unbelievers, of my acquaintance, make no 
ſeruple of conforming to any thing that the 
ſtate requires; and, I am confident, would 
be the firſt to laugh at you, if my Ve to 
” "I going tothe ſtake. 


I am, s1 R, 


Yours, Kc. | 
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DO not care to Pee upon all 
thoſe paſſages in your anſwer, in which 
you ſcem to have miſtaken my meaning ; 


but 
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but I muſt take notice of one or two of 
them, 488141 | 
It is not fair i in 1 you to fax... as you ſeem 
= (p- 25) that becauſe I have endez- 
voured to prove that an; atheiſt cannot be 
quite ſure that there will be no future ſtate, 
I therefore allow that © the courſe of na- 
e ture might be as it is without a God, and 
“therefore that there is no natural proof 
M0 of a deity,” What then, Sir, was my 
object in thoſe Letters, to which you have 
made a reply? Was it. not to unfold and 
exhibit the natural proof of a deity? Do 
you infer whatever you pleaſe from my 
writings, | but do not inſinuate that I myſelf, 
infer, or allow it. 

You charge me very unjuſtly (Prefatory 
Addreſs, p. 29) with giving up a particular 
providence, and you ſay you give it up too; 
whereas I only deny thoſe frequent miracu- 
hous interpofitions, which ſome have ſup- 
poſed. But, notwithſtanding this, 1 believe 
that every thing, and eyery event, in the 
whole compaſs of nature, was originally 


appolnney to fit its N place ; ; and on 
5 
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you yourſelf muſt alſo admit, if you ac- 
knowledge a principle of intelligence and 


djgn in the univerſe. For this cannot be 


linited to ſome things only, but muſt ex- 
tend to all. Beſides, the greateſt things 
have the ſtricteſt connexion with, and de- 
pendence upon, the ſmalleſt. _ | 

If, which you allow, there was a real 


&jgn in the original production of things, 


and in the eſtabliſhment of the laws of na- 
ture, there muſt. likewiſe have been a fore- 
febt of whatever would happen in conſe- 
quence of thoſe laws, and therefore a pro- 
per adjuſtment of all events to one another; 
ſo that you cannot admit a proper intelli- 


gence in nature, without admitting the doc- 


trine of a particular providence, Indeed, 


dir, you ſhould not have abandoned the old 


ztheiſtical principle of chance, and have 


admitted defign in nature, without attend- 


ing to all the conſequences of this prin- 
ciple. Only purſue that principle conſiſt- 
ently, and you will ſoon come to believe all 
that I do. | 


You 


"1 


[ 


Ss Arran rosea 


- You conſider it as a falſe aſſertion (p. 9 
that a cauſe need not be prior to its ef. 
<« fect.. Now many ſecondary cauſes can. 
not be conceived to exiſt à moment without 
producing their proper effects, as the ſun 
without giving light, a magnet without at. 
tracting iron, &. This, therefore, may be 
the caſe with the original cauſe of all things; 
o that his Works, as well as himſelf, may 
have been from all eternity. This, how. 
ever, 1 have only mentioned, as what may 
perhaps be a more probable ſuppoſition, 
than that the divine Being ſhould have 
exiſted a whole eternity, without creating 
any other Being. But this opinion is not 
neceſſarily connected with the ſimple proof 
of the Being of a Gd. 
It may not be amiſs to take ſome notice 
of what you ſay with reſpect to authority, 

in the queſtion we are diſcuſſing. I am as 
far as you can be from laying much ſtreſs 
on mere authority in matters of | /þecula- 
tion and reaſoning, though it is impoſſible 

for any man not to be more or leſs influ- 
enced by it. But I can by. no means 

0 N ; | wit 


9 
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with you (Prefatary: Addreſs, p. 24) that 
« modern philoſophers are nearly all atheiſts.” 
Indeed, if this be the caſe, there muſt, by 
your account, be very few in this country, 
at leaſt you are not acquainted with many 
of them ; and therefore, from your per- 
ſonal knowledge, can have no authority for 
the aſſertion. For you ſay (ib. P · 1 6) you 
know of none beſides yourfelf.. and your 
fnend, the joint authors of this anſwer to 
py Letters, I am ready, however, to allow 
that what you ſay may be nearly true with 
rſpect to France and Italy, though I be- 
lere it is by no means the caſe, as yet, in 


1g 
of WEE ogland ; and if you confine yourſelf to 
of thoſe who have really advanced the. bounds 


if natural knowledge, and who have diſ- 


ice WMguiſhed themſelves: the moſt in the cha - 
ty, nder of philoſophers, you will not, I think, 


\ 28 ind ſo many atheiſts among them, in any 


elt untry, as you may have ſuppoſed, , 
TY Jou mention H ume, Helvetius, Dide- 
ible et, and D'Alembert; but I do not re- 
fu-ember to have heard of any diſcoveries in 
xiok aral or moral ſcience made by any of 
with F 


chem. 


them. This I do not fay to inſult them, 


the reputation they have gained, though 
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or to inſinuate that they are not entitled to 


I ſcruple not to avow this with reſpe& to 


Mr. Hume. They have their excellence 


but they are of a different kind. Some of 
them are mathematicians, but, properly 
ſpeaking, I do not know that any of them 


are to be allowed a rank, at leaſt any high 


tank, among philoſophers. In a genera 
way of ſpeaking, indeed, it may be proper 


enough to call any perſon a philoſopher, 


who only gives his attention to the ſubjct: 


_ tioned particular names, as thoſe of perſons 


is merely an unbeliever in natural or revealed 


— 


| may be miſunderſtood, and be thought to be inyidious, I my 1 


you ſhould have ſelected thoſe who hal 
made important diſcoveries of their own. 


of philoſophy, and is acquainted with the 
diſcoveries of others; but when you men- 


known to the world in the character of 
philoſophers, and eſpecially ſo few as four, 


You can hardly think it ſufficient to entitle 
a man to the rank of a philoſopher, that he 


religion x. 


A what I have ſaid concerning Mr. Hume in this pl 
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As to what vou are pleaſed to ſay (ib. 
p. 24) I myſelf might have been, if I had 
not © from my firſt initiation. into ſcience, 
_« being dedicated to what is called the 
« immediate ſervice of God, it is a thing 
that cannot be known, except to my maker; 
It is evident, that you have little knowledge 
of my hiſtory, nor is it of any importance 
to the world that it ſhould be known. I 
have, however, been more than once, and 
for a conſiderable length of time, near four- 
teen years in all, out of what you, in ridi- 
cule, call the immediate ſervice of God, after 
I had been ſeveral years engaged in it; and 


en- now, without having any reaſon to com- 
ons plain of age or infirmity, and in preference 
- > perhaps to more lucrative purſuits, I have, 
Four, from pure choice, reſumed it; and I hope 


what I have taken ſeveral” opportunities of ſaying before, viz. 
own. chat I am far from thinking, that ĩt requires great mental powers 
to make diſcoveries in natural philoſophy. They have gene- 
rally been made by accident, But as Mr. Hammon ſeemed 
at he willing to avail himſelf of the authority of philoſophers, I have 
only obſerved, that, be their merit what it may, that kind of 
authority, ſtrictly ſpeaking, and when the term is properly de- 
ined, makes very little for him; not many of thoſe who have 
liftinguiſhed themſelves in that way, having been atheiſts. 

| 4 i 0 


r * 
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to continue in it as long a8 _— be 85 
able of doing the duties of it. (4 


* A 


Sincerely wiſhing eee may come to 
ſee the ſubject of our diſcuſſion in the ſane. 
light with myſelf, and thereby attain to the 
ſame perfect ſatisfaction in your put ſuitz 
oo eee Thave i in e W 
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